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It doesn’t matter how bad the “spell of weather” may be, if you 
happen to wear a scout uniform that has 
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spelled on the guarantee sewed inside the coat. E-I-S-N-E-R 
spells durability, comfort and satisfaction. This you will learn 
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The End of a 
Perfect Day 


N your ordinary daily round of activity you 
feel as though you were in something like a 
cage. It is the special virtue of Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures that they free you from 
this cage. 





The adventurous heart of mankind everywhere 
presses against the bars of monotony for larger flights 
into the blue. 


Can any Corporation anywhere set before itself a 
grander and more sublimely serviceable ideal than 
this repeated liberation of humanity’s heart? 


When the show is over—the last touch of Para- 
mount-Artcraft magic vanished—you stroll away 
richly content. A fitting end for a perfect day. 


—— 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- 
Arteraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 





if FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION ((/]UAa 
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Paramount-Artcraft - 
Stars Latest Productions 
Paramount 
John Barrymore 
“TH = TEST or Honor 
Billie Burke a 
“Goop GRACIOUS ANNABELLE” 
Marguerite Clarkin ‘‘GIRLS” 
Ethel Clayton in 
‘THE SPORTING CHANCE”’ 
Dorothy Gish ¢ nm 
‘“*Nopopy TIOME’ 
L dlaLee in’ ‘Cock 0’ THB WALK’ 
‘Fires of Faith’’ starring Cath- 
erine Calvert and Eugene O’Brien 
‘Oh! You Women.”’ A John 
Emerson-Anita Loos Production 
Vivian Martin = ‘LOUISIANA 
Shirley | Mason 1 
“THE F INAL CLOSE-UP’ 
Wallace 1 in 
HE LOVE BURGLAR’”’ 
Bryant Washburn in 
‘‘LovE INSURANCE’ 
Thomas H. Ince--Paramount 
Enid Bennett in 
“THE VirTUOUS THIEF’ 
Dorothy, Dalton in 
‘“‘OTHER MEN’S WIVES’ 
Charles Ray in ‘‘BILL Rn 
Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
Maurice Tourneur’s Produc- 
tion “SportTine Lire’ 
“False Faces’’ 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 
**The Firing Line”’ 
starring Irene Castle 
“The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me.”’ Hugh Ford’s Production 
of Hall Caine’s Novel 
**The Career of Katherine 
Bush”’ starring Catherine Calvert 
**Secret Service’’ 
starring Robert Warwick 
Maurice Tourneur’s Produc- 
tion ‘*THE WHITE HEATHER” 
“The Dark Star.’’ A Cosmo- 
politan Productiop 
Artcraft 
Cecil B. deMille’s Production 
“For BETTER, For WoksE” 
Elsie a. in 
HE Society EXILe” 
D.W. Gaiman s Production 
‘TRUE HEART SUSIE” 
*Wm. S. Hart in 
‘“‘WaGon TRACKS” 
Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 
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A Plaything that grew 
into a National Sport " 


N the little village of Plymouth, 

Michigan, a little over 30 years ago, 
the first of the mddern type of air rifle 
was made. 


This first air,rifle was crude. The boy 
who got it for Christmas had to strecch 
his imagination to make it seem like 


Buffalo Bill’s kind. 


But the fun of the thing was there. 
Even these simple air rifles had. to be 
turned out by the thousands to satisfy 
the multitude of “gun-hungry boys.” 


Now the boys who got the first Daisy 
Air Rifles are buying Daisy Air Rifles for 
their sons. The boy of 1919 gets a trim, 
business-like rifle that Jooks just like the 
high-power magazine hunting rifle that 
his dad owns, or one that looks surpris- 
ingly like the military rifle that his big 
brother carried “over there.” 


The change in the gun itself is surpris- 
ing. The change in the attitude of both 
parents and boy towards the Daisy Air 
Rifle is much more so. From the first 
toy-stage the Daisy has become an im- 
portant element in the education of the 
American boy. 


The straight-shooting Daisy teaches 


oee 


the boy his first real lesson in marksman- 
ship, and the care and handling of a gun. 
It teaches him these lessons of manliness 
and self-reliance, keenness of eye, and 
steadiness of hand and nerve that will re- 
inforce him for the battle of life in later 
years, 


Millions of American men first got 
these fundamentals from a Daisy. Now 
millions of American boys are getting 
these fundamentals in the Daisy way. 
All over the broad land, the Daisy Air 
Rifle is as much a part of the true, clean, 
sport-loving boy’s equipment, as his base- 
ball rig; his fishing outfit, his boxing 
gloves or his books. 


The Daisy Pump Gun is a 50-shot 
repeater, with the same modern pump 
action found in the highest type of mod- 
ern sporting rifle. 


The Military Daisy’ also a 50-shot 
repeater, follows the latest military lines, 
with rubber tipped removable bayonet, 
also sling and swivel; adjustable sights. 
Length over all 45 inches. 

Both guns are finished in blued steel, 


with turned walnut stock, and sell at all 
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Other Daisy Models $1.00 to $3.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, any Daisy model will be sent direct from factory on receipt of 
price. Send for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


Paciric Coast Brancu: 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., Managers 
171 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


DAI SY nivene 





Sournern REPRESENTATIVES: 
LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO., 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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T is not in January that most of you 

start out new but in September. 
Vacation days are over with. You 
are back from camp, ready to begin 
the regular round of school and home 
life over again. It is not a bad plan to stop and take account 
of yourself and see where you stand in Scouting at this time. 
Was there any branch of scout activities you found you were 
not quite as well up on as you thought? Are you a little weak 
on bandages or inclined to blunder at semaphore signals? Then 
these are the things to which you should give some extra hours 
of practice. Do not be satisfied with doing things fairly well. 
Learn to do them as well as the best. Do not leave weak spots 
in your Scouting armor. 

Camp life is a great eye opener. Ten to one you captured 
a brand new hobby this summer or got interested in some 
new phase of Scouting that you had not thought much about 
before. If you are a first class scout, you will want to start 
out at once on a new Merit Badge venture. Maybe it is 
photography. Maybe it is bird study. Maybe it is forestry. 
Whatever it is, get busy on it. Do not wait until your 
enthusiasm cools. Autumn is the time for good, hard work. 
Your body is rested and made over. Your mind is refreshed. 
The weather is cool and invigorating. There is nothing to 
prevent your going over the top in any direction you choose. 

It is the time for new life and enthusiasm in the troop, too, 
a well as for the individual scout. Start out in September 
with the will to make your troop the best trained, most 
diicient, best spirited troop in town. If you have lost old mem- 


Stick to School 
and Scouting 


bers during the summer, or if some 
have had to become associate members, 
because they are going away to school 
or for other reasons, rally new boys to 
your standard. Troops change their 
personnel but Scouting goes on. And ‘it is your business to 
see that it does go on in your troop. 


When School Opens 


HEN school opens, be there if possible. Do not quit 
school for a job unless it is absolutely unavoidable. 

Last year we published a statement that every additional day 
spent in school means adding $25.00 to your life’s earnings. 
The point is significant enough to bear repeating. Every 
scout should think hard before he leaves school prematurely. 
Incidentally, when you are back in school do not forget 
that you are a scout and that a scout does with a wiil what- 
ever his particular job is, whether it is to solve an algebra 
problem or tussle with irregular French verbs—hopelessly 
irregular, too, some of them look and sound. Keep to the 
scout standard of thoroughness. Do your studying, on honor. 
Speaking of French verbs, if you are well along in the 
language and would l'ke to obtain some practical and interest- 
ing special experience, why not get into correspondence 
through the World Brotherhood of Boys with a French or 
Belgian scout? It would be a pleasant arrangement all 
around, Just now, with so many of our boys back from 
France, there is an unusual interest in the French language 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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“De Bigges’ Pile’ 
I 
“Heah! Yo’ Washin’ton Lincum Lee, what kin’ ob boy yo’ gittin 


ter be? 

Sittin’ thar, lik’ yo’s nofin ter do but watch at woodpile front 
ob you. 

Spec’ dem logs is gwine ter say—‘We's Lad ter split oursel’s ter- 
day, jus’ run erlong, li'l boy, an’ play.’ 


I 











“Ohl ‘Yer has done a lot, but it seems as tho’ de res’ keeps pilin’ 


__ mo’ an’ mo’, 
An’ yer reckon, of, dey gwine thataway ter ac’, yo'll neber hab de 
time ter play 
“Sho, ’ at's ase mos'ly all de while, yo’ jus ” keep watchin’ de wrong 
heap, chile. Turn 'roun’, an’ look at de ‘is done’ pile. 


Il 


‘Ain’ ah tole yer time ’n’ agen, at when yer grows an’ gits ‘mong 
men, 

Dey aint gwine ter car’ what yo’ ‘has ter do,’ but dey'll sho wan’ 
er know, what's ‘been done’ by you. 

An de mo’ ‘is dones’ yer has ter show, de mo’ dey’s gwine ter 
respec’ yer so, an’ point yer out where’er yo’ go. 


IV 








“Fo’ de — what shirks his wuk ter fret *bout his job wha’ aint 
done yel 
Jus’ as sho’s yer a foot high, son, is de feller what neber gits nofin 
lone. 
An’ nofin done means nofin ter eat, an’ mos'ly holes in yer trouser 
seat, an’ yer rated ‘No Count’ by all yo’ meet. 


V 


. +. \ “‘So—wheneber yo’ has a task ter do, jus’ "member what Ah'm 

RNa i tg | 1x A ~ tellin’ you, 

yal Mee \ Na See SE In odah ter “complish de ’tings yer should, yer mus’ do lik’ yo’s 

8 RO 2 a choppin’ *al wood— 

; Don’ fret bout what aint done, chile, keep pluggin’ om an’ ina 

: while, de one what's DONE is de ‘BIGGES’ PILE.’ 
CLARENCE ELMER 
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Decoration by R. A; Cameron 
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é 6 I you young var- 

mints! Clear 

out o’ that, or 

I'll have the law 

on ye,” yelled Farmer Richards as he scrambled over the high 

stone wall, every hair in his goat like beard bristling with in- 

dignation, and strode toward an apple tree, in whose branches 

the Animal and the Owl were perched, blissfully munching the 
choicest of its crop. 

“ All right, Davy Crockett. Don’t shoot, we’ll come down,” 
replied the Owl and, suiting the action to the word, he slid 
to the ground, the Animal following amid a shower of bark. 

“Till larn ye to meddle with other person’s property, ye 
young rascals,” cried the old man stepping forward brandish- 
ing a lithe switch. 

“Aren’t you a little hasty in your conclusions,” asked the 
Animal sweetly, but as the old man continued to advance he 
turned arid fled for the stone wall with the Owl one jump 
behind. Alas for the Animal! His foot stuck in a crack, and 
as he struggled wildly to escape the switch propelled by the 
still lusty arm of the old man fell with full force upon his 
unprotected rear. 

“Thar!” exclaimed the farmer when satisfied he had exacted 
just punishment. “Now git, and don’t come back, if you do 
I'll give you a worser tannin’.” 

“You big boob!” the Animal blurted, when the two boys 
had put a safe distance between themselves and the irate 
farmer. “ Why didn’t you do something? ” 

“How could I? He had the stick, I’d have got mine if I’d 
mixed in.” 

“ And I suppose,” the Animal interrupted wrathfully, “ you'll 
tell this all over school. I’ll be the joke of the place.” 

“Not a chance,” replied the Owl. “The ‘preps’ are fresh 
enough as it is.” 

“ Promise? ” 

aes.” 

That evening, as the Animal was wrestling with his Cicero, 
the Owl glided quietly into his room. “Got anything to eat?” 
he demanded, eyeing some cake crumbs on the arm of the 
Animal’s chair. 

The Animal hesitated. 

“Come on,” said the Owl, “trot it out, and I’ll tell you how 
to get even with old Richards.” 

The Animal stirred gingerly on the pillow upon which he 
was sitting. 

“What do you say?” queried the Owl with a grin as he 
caught sight of a bottle of arnica upon the mantel piece. 

“In the top left hand drawer of the desk.” 


By George G. Livermore 





Illustrated by R. A. Cameron 


Yew Owl ambled over to the desk and dragged forth a 
huge slab of mocha cake of which he took a bite, and 
sprawled upon the divan. 

“Come on, I’m waiting,” the Animal. grumbled. 

The Owl licked the last traces of the frosting from his 
fingers and, with a sigh of content, settled himself more com- 
fortably among the pillows. 

“ Listen,” he said, beaming through his thick spectacles. 

“I’m listening,” snapped the Animal, “Go on.” 

“TI was in the postoffice tonight, after supper, and over- 
heard Jake Pratt say he was going to help old Richards pick 
his apples Wednesday. It seems apples are scarcer than hens’ 
teeth around here this fall, and the old man has six trees of 
those Baldwins. He’s sold ’em for three dollars a barrel. 
They are a quarter of a mile from his house, and tomorrow 
night there’s a full moon.” 

“T get your drift,” said the Animal rising, and limping 
about the room. “Is the clan in on it?” 

“With both feet, and say,” the Owl continued, as he turned 
the matter over in his agile brain. “ Slippery Elm has money. 
He got a check from home today. We’ll hire a team of Lamb, 
drive right up the lane by those trees and clean up.” 

“And Halloween celebration is Saturday. We'll hide ’em, 
and, Oh Boy! won’t we have some blow out!” ejaculated the 
Animal absent-mindedly, sitting down upon the wooden arm 
of his chair, only to rise with more haste than dignity. 

“Not much,” said the Owl, “we'll take ’em all right, but 
we'll return ’em all nicely packed in barrels. Put ’em on the 
old man’s lawn some night, where he’ll see ’em the first thing 
in the morning.” 

“Like fun we will,” replied the Animal savagely. 
the use of taking ’em if we don’t keep ’em? ” 

The Owl sat up, and shaking a long bony forefinger at his 
chum, said mournfully: “Animal, I despair of you: When you 
sold that radiator to Onion Peters, I had hopes of your eventu- 
ally acquiring the finesse so necessary to real diplomacy. I am 
woefully disillusioned.” 

“Stow that stuff,” retorted the Animal, “and tell me, what’s the 
grand idea of doing all Richard’s work for him for nothing? ” 

The Owl swung his long legs onto the floor, and sitting on the 
edge of the divan stared hard at his companion. 


“ What’s 


646C\TRAIN your childish mind a bit if necessary,” he 

S replied; “but see if in time your reenforced head 
will not absorb the glittering fact that by returning good for 
evil we will astonish our ancient bucolic friend far more, es- 
pecially when he finds out that his wife gave me permission to 


———— 








help ourselves to the very ap- 
ples he licked you for eating, 
then we possibly could by ab- 
sconding with his crop. Be- 
sides,” he added thoughtfully, 
“it’s much safer if the 
doctor fmds it out. Keep 
em! No! Animal, your 
work is crude. Mine is 
graced by the fine polish 
of the master mind,” 
ii) \\\ and, pirouetting gaily 
| iN) 9 about the room, he 

a collapsed upon 
the divan. 

“Owl, you have 
ty sal brains, you'll 
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They carried the sacks to the wagon where the 
Animal sat 


be president some day or hung. Won’t Lamb tell though? ” 

“No, he don’t like Richards. Remember the row they had 
over that pasture land last year?” 

“Everything will be all right?” 

“ Leave it to me.” 

“ All right. Only you’ve got to make good.” 

“ Will you be able to attend?” inquired the Owl sweetly. 

“Will I! Vll go if it kills me,” replied the Animal, disap- 
pearing into his bedroom clutching the arnica bottle. 


HE next night at ten o’clock the clan assembled stealthily 
in the lane behind the Congo church. 

Ten minutes later a light wagon approached, the hoofs of 
the horses clop-clopping on the soft dirt. 

“That you, Owl?” called Slippery Elm in a subdued voice. 

“Yep. Whoa there, Jehosaphat. All here?” 

“ All but the Clown, he’s late as usual.” 

“ Unwarranted slander,” piped a squeaky voice, as the Clown 
scrambled over the high board fence bordering the lane. 

“S’long as all present are counted for—let’s go,” said the 
Owl, “ and whatever you do don’t make a noise. Woe Adams 
is on police duty tonight.” 

The Animal, owing to his wounds, was accorded the seat of 
honor beside the Owl; the rest of the Clan piled into the rear 
of the wagon. 

“Be care—Gee! I knew you’d do it!” cried the Owl in muf- 
fled anger, as a horrible clatter arose behind him. 

“What in thunder are they?” asked the Clown, when the 
din had subsided. 

“ Apple pickers,” replied the Owl. “ We're going to do this 
job right. You’ve made noise enough to wake the town.” 

“'Town’s asleep. Anyway how in blazes did I know you had 
all that hardware aboard?’ 

“Shut up!” hissed the Owl, and for several minutes the boys 
sat silent. Then, as no ominous sound broke the stillness of 
the night, the Owl gathered up the reins, and they were off. 

They met no one in the mile ride to where Richards lane 
branched off from the river road; and it was a greatly relieved 
Owl who steered his chariot into the grass grown cart path 
that led to the orchard. 

“ Here we are,” he said at last pulling up beside the wall, 
behind which the apple trees raised their laden branches. “ Pile 
out and get busy. I'll turn the team around. Just as well to 
be on the safe side, if we have to leave in a hurry.” 
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IKE a swarm of locusts, the Clan attacked the six trees, 

Slippery Elm, the Clown, Slats Whitney and Skeeter 
Robinson wielding the pickers, while Antidote Jones, Pup 
McEwen and the Owl stuffed the apples into burlap bags, 
which they carried to the wagon, where the Animal sat in 
stately glory. Working with unfaltering energy, the boys 
completed their task just as the sound of the chapel clock 
boomitig two floated across the mist-wreathed meadows, 

“ Finished, Slippery?” asked the Owl, mopping his forehead, 

“Got ’em all,” replied that youth staggering to the wagon 
with the last sack. “Gee! that was some job. Let’s beat it.” 

Not even an early milkman disturbed their return journey 
and, after safely caching the apples in an abandoned barn on 
Pike’s Hill, the Clan separated, Slippery Elm and the Owl 
driving to Lamb’s, where they tied the horse in the stable 
yard, while Pup McEwen and the Clown returned the apple 
pickers which the Owl had borrowed from the stable of the 
school farm. 

After luncheon the next day the Animal betook himself to 
Pop Smith’s Drug Store, to have his arnica bottle refilled; and, 
while Pop was busy on his errand of mercy in the rear of the 
store, he tried without success to beguile the new assistant into 
charging just one wainut and maple sundae. As he was in- 
volved in a lengthy discussion as to his inherent honesty and 
ability to pay his bills the first of the following month, an 
ancient buggy drove up and an old woman got out. 

The Animal stepped forward and held open the heavy door 
for her; she brushed by without even a nod of thanks and 
shuffled to the rear of the store, as Pop came into view carry- 
ing the bottle of arnica. 

“ Howd’do Mis’ Richards? ” 

“Poorly, Mr. Smith, thank ye. 
Liniment? ” 

“Hum-er, eighty-five cents a bottle,” 
a small card. 

“Land sakes!” ejaculated the old woman. “ Everything is 
so dear now-a-days. Bjit Josiah says it’s the only thing that 
does him any good. I'll take one.” 

“Mr. Richards laid up?” asked Pop sympathetically, as he 
wrapped the gaudily labelled bottle, and handed it to her. 

“Flat on his back with rheumatism, and it couldn’t have 
happened at a worser time. Someone stole every apple off our 
Baldwin trees last night. Josiah sold ’em last week for three 
dollars a barrel and we was relying on the money to meet 
the payment due on our mortgage tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Pop leaning over the counter, his 
kindly red face lined with concern. . 

“ Perhaps it isn’t so bad as you think,” he continued. “ May- 
be whoever did it only meant it for a joke. Besides the bank 
will give you an extension when you explain.” 

“Tt wasn’t no joke,” the old woman retorted, shooting a 
malevolent glance at the Animal whose face was flaming. 
“Some o’ them students done it apurpose. Josh licked one 
tother day, and they done it to get even. Besides, Squire Ben- 
son ‘holds our mortgage, and he’ll sell us out quicker’n scat. 
Kighty-five cents you say? Here it is.” 

She held out the monty, but Pop shook his head. “ Too bad, 
too bad,” he sympathized. “Tl bet though whoever took ’em 
will bring ’em back. Pay some other day, Mis’ Richards, 
*twill be all right.” 

The old woman’s chin tilted upward. 

“We ain’t paupers yet,” she snapped, “and we pay as we 
go, though it looks as if we’d end in the poor house. We're 
too old to start over again. I do hope, though, whoever .took 
?em pays us another visit. Jake Pratt’s sleeping in the barn, 
with a loaded shot gun. Here’s your money,” and laying the 
coins upon the counter, she strode out. 


How much is Howard’s 


replied Pop consulting 


ry the Animal limped up Spring Street full realization 
of the tragedy struck him. Angry at the cruel trick 
fate had played, he drew back his arm and hurled the bottle 
blindly up the street, horrified to see it, an instant later, crash 
against a telegraph pole and scatter its contents upon the new 
French professor, who happened to be passing at that very 
instant. 

With great presence of mind, the Animal dodged into 4 
nearby doorway, from which point of vantage he saw the en- 
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raged Frenchman rush across the street and collar the Clown, 
who was sauntering innocently along with his hands deep in 
his trousers pockets. 

Finally, when the Clown had succeeded in persuading the 
vehement Frenchman that he could not possibly have thrown 
the bottle, and the professor had departed vowing vengeance 
upon the culprit, the Animal emerged from his hiding place. 

“You did that!” exclaimed the Clown catching sight of him. 
“On general principles, he gave me three pages of translation 
to hand in by eight o’clock tonight. What’s the matter with 
you, anyway? Are you crazy?” 

“Pretty nearly,” confessed the Animal, “get the Clan up to 
my room quick.” 

“What’s up?” 

“The apples.” 

“Does the doctor know?” 

“Not yet. Do as I say. I can’t tell you about it here.” 


HOROUGHLY alarmed, the Clown sped down the street 

and routed the Clan from Gus’s, where they were in- 
vesting the remainder of Slippery Elm’s check in maple sun- 
daes. 

A quarter of an hour later they were gathered in the Ani- 
mal’s room, listening with long faces to what he had overheard. 

“Good night!” exclaimed Slippery Elm, when the Animal 
finished, “I can see where we fit, when the doctor hears of 
this.” 

“We'll all be fired sure,” chimed in the Clown. 

“Fired!” roared the Animal, “ We ought to be. That isn’t 
it. Squire Benson will sell out the Richards if he gets half a 
chance, that’s the way the old sneak made his money. Ques- 
tion is, how are we going to stop him?” 

“Can't,” said Slats Whitney. 

“Shut up!” cried the Animal. 
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“Go to the doctor ourselves,” suggested Antidote Jones, 
“he’s pretty white after all.” 

“ Not a chance,” interrupted Slippery Elm, “it has gone too 
far for that.” 

“Put ’em back,” suggested Skeeter Robinson. 
going to anyway.” 

“ And have our heads blown off,” they howled at him. 

“Owl,” said the Animal, “ at times you have been known to 
have flashes of human intelligence. Can you think of any- 
thing? ” 

The Owl shook his head mournfully. “If we ’phone Rich- 
ards where they are, he’ll trace the call; if we write him, old 
Cook at the post office will be wise; if we take ’em back in 
daylight, Richards will spot us and tell the doctor, and if we 
take ’em back at night Jake Pratt’ll fill us full of buckshot. 
I’m going over and begin to pack. Something tells me I shall 
not remain in these sacred halls much longer.” 

“Yes, we’re done,” wailed Skeeter Robinson. 

“We're done,” mimicked the Animal savagely. 
want to tell you fellows one thing, I’m not done.” 

“ How’s that?” asked the Owl gently. 

“T’m*going to sell the apples. _ Yes, I know it’s some job; 
but I’m going to do it all the same. I want you fellows to 
be at the old barn on Pike’s Hill at half-past four this after- 
noon. I’ll be there with a team and some barrels. I want you 
to help me pack the apples.” 

“Who are you. going to sell ’em to?” asked the Skeeter. 

“ Never mind,” replied the Animal, “ the less you know about 
it the better.” 

“There’s something in that too,” mused Slippery Elm, “ we'll 
be there.” 

“There’s one thing more,” added the Animal, “ give me all 


your money.” 


“We were 


“Well, I 


(Continued on page 44) 
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“ Some one stole every apple off cur Baldwin trees last night” 






































Reddy dashed 
forward, grasped 
the victim of the 
ink bottle by the 
neck and whirled 
him over on his 
back, stood over 
the body and 
shook his head 
at the other two 





6é W-W-W-, shucks!” Reddy Brant 
A backed defiantly into the corral fence 
and glared at big Jim Burns, owner of 
the X. L. ranch, and Piegan Waugh, 
the tall, bronzed sheriff of Lehmi. Waugh rubbed his chin 
and grinned at the freckled boy. 

“Y’betcha, you’ve got to do it Reddy,” he stated, and Jim 
Burns nodded and looked grave. 

“ Betcha he has, Piegan.” 

“ Aw-w-w!” Reddy dug his heel savagely into the dirt and 
glared at them with his blue eyes. “School? What for?” 

“Learn something,” replied Waugh. “ Want to be ignorant 
like us?” 

“Stick inside from nine o’clock in the morning ’till four in 
the afternoon?” shrilled Reddy, “I’d rather be able to do sign 
talk with a flathead or swing a loop like poor old Baldy Ham- 
mond could than to read the biggest book in the world. Any- 
way I hired to punch cows—not books.” 

“ Dog-gondest little argufier I ever seen,’ declared Burns, 
helplessly. “ Reckon we better spank him, Piegan!” 

“Spank me?” gasped Reddy, “Me?” His right hand 
clenched into a knotty fist, and Burns and Waugh looked 
surprised and startled at his hostile attitude. “Start spank- 
ing!” he gritted. “Not while I can fight.” 

“Cut that out!” yelped Burns, “ Dog-gone you, Reddy! 
You've associated with men too much. Some day you'll git 
yourself into a fine hot scrap and git a shiner, won’t he Pie- 
gan?” 

Waugh smoothed his mustache to conceal a smile and a quick 
look of understanding passed between him and the boy. He 
had taught Reddy how to take care of himself. 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Waugh, “Sure will, Jim. He'll go to 
school, though, cause I want him to.” 


— 


Night, 


By W. C. Tuttle 
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“ Well,” Reddy unclenching his fists and grinning a little 
as he took a deep breath. “ Well, if you say so, Piegan. I 
hate to—honest to gosh!” 

Reddy rode to the Lemhi school house the next morning. 
The one-story shack used as a school house sat a quarter of a 
mile from the town, as though the inhabitants were ashamed of 
their seat of learning. ‘Twelve crude benches on either side, a 
rusty stove and a pine table for the teacher completed the fur- 
nishings. A sort of built-in closet was to be used as a dress- 
ing room for the teacher. 

This was Lemhi’s first school, and Reddy arrived early on 
the opening day. The teacher was the only one there, and she 
glanced up as Reddy’s spurs rattled across the threshold. 

“Good morning.” 

Reddy stared at her, reached up slowly, pulled off his som- 
brero and held it in his hand. Reddy had seen pictures of 
women like her in a magazine, but she was 
the first one he had ever seen in the flesh. 
He stared at her, and his first thoughts were 


Zz 


that her cheeks were like the sunrise on the Cabi- 
net peaks, sort of pink and gold, and her eyes 
matched the skies above those snow-clad peaks. 
She was no taller than he, and likely lighter. 

“ Good—gosh!” Reddy had started to slide 
into a seat but had sat on the floor instead. He 
got up slowly and sat on the bench. Her eyes 
were laughing at him, when she said: 

“Tsn’t it a lovely morning? ” 

“Uh-huh,” he grunted, looking around the 
room. “Yes’m, I sort of reckon you read the 
signs right. Is this the school house? ” 

“Yes. I am Miss Ashton, the teacher. Would you mind 
telling me your name?” 

“Red Brant. Ma named me Robert, but hair like mine 
won’t even let Bob horn in, Ma’am. You been teaching very 
long?” 

“This is my first school, Robert. You’ve been to school be- 
fore?” 

“Seven times eight is fifty-six,” grinned Reddy. “I'll start 
in where I left off.” 


HE timid entrance of more pupils precluded further con- 
versation, so Reddy sat there and watched them file in. 

“ Mexicans, Injuns and worse than that!” grunted Reddy 
to himself. 

“Looks nore like a council than a school.” 

Five little girls, one a half-breed, and twelve males com- 
pleted the enrollment. The Mexican boys, almost grown men, 
sat sulkily together and scowled at the teacher. Reddy scowled 
at the Mexicans. Reddy hated Mexicans, although he swore 
by Miguel Herrera, Waugh’s Mexican deputy. “Mig’s a 
Mexican,” admitted Reddy, “but he ain’t working at it.” 

The little teacher, visibly nervous, glanced over her flock and 
tapped on the table. She called the little girls one by one to 
come up to her, and when she had finished with them she 
called the nearest one of the big Mexicans, who slouched up 
to her with a sneer on his dirty face. 

“Your name, please,” she requested, kindly. The Mexican 
wet his thick lips and answered her in Spanish. The other two 
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laughed aloud at the cleverness of their swarthy compatriot. 

“Please speak English,’ she requested, “What is your 
name?” 

The Mexican spoke again, and the other two laughed and 
replied in the same language. Reddy had been taught a smat- 
tering of Spanish by Miguel, and he knew what had been said. 
He slid out of his seat and walked to the front. 

“The .teacher wants to know your name, Pedro,” said 
Reddy. “You can talk English and you’re going to talk ‘it 
right now, Sabe?” 














The other two got out of 
their seats and the one beside 
the teacher glared at 


red thatch 
than ever. 
said the teacher 
ert.” 
slid forward 
an ink bottle. 
States, hom- 
dered. “Talk 
habla Espanol.” 
Crash! The 
Mexican had 
taken one step 
towards the boy, and 
the ink bottle hit him 
full in the face. He 
dropped to his knees, 
eyes full of ink, and the 
other two, stunned by the 
accuracy of Red’s_ aim, 


Reddy, whose 
seemed redder 
‘*Please,”’ 
“Please Rob- 
Reddy’s hand 
and _— grasped 
“ Talk United 
bre!” he or- 
it fast. I 


stopped as though undecided. 

Reddy dashed forward, grasped the victim of the ink bottle 
by the neck and whirled him over his back. He stood over the 
prostrate body and shook his head at the other two. 

“Give me that knife!” he snapped, and there was a deter- 
mined look in his angry eyes. 

They slid back into the seat and Reddy glanced down at the 
ink covered victim. 

“The teacher asked your name, Mex.” 

“Pedro Mendoza,” he replied evenly, and added in Spanish, 
“You'll pay for this.” 

“What did he say, Robert?” asked the frightened teacher. 

“Pedro Mendoza, ma’am.” 

“In Spanish?” she persisted. 

“He said he was thinking of committing . 
suicide,” replied Reddy, meaningly, and let the abashed Pedro 
slink back to his seat. 


N the days that followed Reddy forgot Pedro’s threat. He 

paraded his acquired knowledge at the X. L. ranch, and 
chided Burns and Milton on their ignorance. 

“You fellers better go to school. Great stuff.” 

And then Jim Burns went to school—not to study, but to 
see why Reddy rode the ten miles a day so religiously, and 
moped on Saturday and Sunday. He found out. Big, rough, 
good-hearted Jim Burns, whose creed was “ Play square with 
a round world,” found out when he looked into Mary Ash- 
ton’s blue eyes, and said: 

“No, ma’am, I ain’t his dad: I ain’t married.” 

Then Reddy wondered why Burns sat alone on the porch 
of the ranch house in the evening, or rode alone to Lemhi 
instead of playing some sort of game with him and Milton, to 
see who had to do the few chores. He wondered why Burns 
failed to “bawl out” Sing Wah, the cook, which had been a 
three-times-a-day occurrence, until now Sing excelled himself 
in concocting weird dishes to try and force Burns to wax 
sarcastic once more. 

“No sabe,” said Sing Wah, sadly, “ Maybeso him sick. Alle 
time no kick. Whasamalla?” 

Reddy told his troubles to his teacher. 

“Something is eating that feller—sure,” he added. 

Miss Ashton patted him on the shoulder, and the act thrilled 
Reddy to the utter exclusion of other troubles. That evening 
Reddy rode almost to town before hesremembered that the 
teacher had promised him a book to take to the ranch, so he 
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swung his pinto around and galloped back. He dropped off 
at the door and stepped inside. 

Miss Ashton was standing back of her desk, gazing with 
frightened eyes at Pedro Mendoza, who was standing in the 
middle of the room. A huge bull-snake was coiled around 
the Mexican’s arm, and he held the serpent’s head between 
thumb and finger. 

“Thees is nice snake,” Pedro was saying, “ You like for 
pet, eh? I catch heem for you, te-e-cher.” 

“T’ve heard that a bull-snake will kill a rattler, but it 
didn’t seem to work out this time,” said Reddy. 

Pedro whirled and scowled at the boy. 

“Throw it out of the window!” snapped Reddy, “ You’ve 
got a lot of nerve scaring a woman with a snake.” 

“J—I’m afraid of snakes,” faltered Miss Ashton. 

“T ain’t,” replied Reddy, “ Not the crawling kind.” 

“Nobody ’fraid of snakes,” leered Pedro, tossing the snake 
out of the open window, “I sorry.” 

He slouched towards Reddy, but his was the easy slouch of 
the panther. 

Reddy leaned against the side of the door and watched 
the Mexican approach. The poise of the body and the half- 
closed eye spelt treachery, but Reddy made no move. 


UDDENLY, while yet a few steps away, a knife appeared 

in Pedro’s right hand, and he flung himself forward like 
a cat. The Mexican takes naturally to a knife, preferring 
stealth and a quick slash to the fair and square, rough and 
tumble fight of red-blooded men and. boys. 

Reddy dropped sideways on one hand, and his right foot 
kicked out and up, came a dull “chuck!” and Pedro col- 
lapsed on the threshold. The knife rattled on the stones out- 
side, and Reddy grinned in bewilderment. 

“Geemighty!” he grunted, “Frenchy La Farge showed 
me how to do that, and it must a stuck in my crop. Right 
on the chin!” 

Pedro rolled over, got to his feet, and without a backward 
glance trotted towards the town, hanging onto his jaw. Then 
Reddy turned to Miss Ashton. “I forgot that book,” he 
explained, picking it off the desk, “Bullsnakes won’t hurt any- 
body.” 

“Gracious!” Miss Ashton leaned on her desk and stared 
at the boy. 

“They look something like rattlers, ma’am.” 

“ He—he wanted to give it to me.” 

“Yes’m. He knowed you wouldn’t take’ it. Wanted to 
scare you.” 

“Robert, you must be careful,” seriously, “ Pedro is very 
angry at you, don’t you think?” 

“Well,” grinned Reddy, “if he ain’t, he ought to be. 
Good-night.” 

He rode back towards Lemhi, and guided his horse straight 
towards the Mexican quarter. In his heart smoldered a hatred 
for Mexicans. “ Scaring a woman with a snake!” he muttered 
to the pinto, “ Ain’t that a sneaking trick, Paint?” 

He felt that something must be done about Pedro and his 
ilk. The school was doing them no good. They went when 
they felt like it, and their own ignorance was a source of 
amusement among themselves. If he could only find a way 
to make them leave of their own free will. 

As he swung across the street he saw Jose Pablo, a small 
Mexican of unsavory reputation, cross the street with Tony 
Mendoza, brother of Pedro, and the two entered the Mendoza 
shack. Reddy felt that there would be conversation con- 
cerning him in that shack, so he dismounted, walked around 
an old corral and walked in behind the Mendoza home. 

A broken pane of glass in a rear window afforded him a 
chance to hear the, conversation, and he chuckled at the first 
remark, evidently from Pablo: “You will not bite anybody 
soon, Pedro. The red-head must kick like a burro.” Reddy 
inwardly thanked Miguel for the lessons in Spanish, and 
leaned closer to the wall. 

Finally he drew back, walked swiftly to his pinto, and rode 
home in deep thought. He rubbed his freckled nose in won- 
derment, and below his breath he muttered: “ Daw--w-gone !” 

He spent half the night poring over the pages of that book. 
Hour after hour he read a tale of the days of chivalry—days 
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wen armored knights fought to save beautiful princesses. 

Reddy drank in every word and only stopped when his 
candle burned out, and Milton swore sleepily at him for being 
a night-hawk. Then he rolled into bed and dreamed of Robert 
Brant, dressed in shining armor, storming single-handed the 
walls of a castle to rescue a princess who seemed to look like 
his teacher. 


HE next morn- 

ing she asked 
him if he liked the 
story. 

“Great!” he 
grinned, “Do you 
reckon it’s true? 
About them hom- 
bres saving the 
princess, and then 
she—uh e 

“ Bless your heart, 
yes, Robert. Of 
course they married 
and lived happily 
ever afterwards.” 

“ Well,” demurred 
Reddy, “mostly 
anybody could get 
up nerve to fight if 
they had on a tin 
coat and iron pants. 
Still, I reckon it was 
a fifty-fifty on the 
hardware.” 

That day the three 
Mexicans did not 
come to school. The 
day was hot. Flies 
buzzed up and down 
the windows, and the 
monotonous drawl of 
a little Indian girl, 
who persisted in re- 
peating the alphabet 
aloud, added to the 
general discomfort. 
About three o’clock 
Miss Ashton wiped 
her damp forehead 
for the fiftieth time, 
and announced that 
school was _ dis- 
missed. The chil- 
dren filed out, but 
Reddy still sat there 
humped over a book. 

“Aren’t you go- 
ing home, Robert?” 
asked Miss Ashton. 

“Yes’m, but I 
wanted to ask if 
you’d do something 
for me, and not ask 
any questions?” 

Miss Ashton glanced up from her desk, as Reddy continued: 
“ Will you write me a note and ask me to come down to your 
house tonight? Give it to Pedro if you can and ask him to 
bring it out to the ranch.” 

“Why, Robert, that’s a queer request. I am not going to 
be home this evening, and—— ” 

“T know,” grinned Reddy, “that don’t matter, ma-am,” 
“Tell me why, Robert?” 

“No, ma’am, not now. Maybe it won’t work like I think. 
Will you do it?” 

“Well,” Miss Ashton hesitated for 4 moment, and then 
nodded. “ Yes, I will, Robert. Just say to come to my home 
tonight? ” 

“Uh-huh. And get Pedro to bring it to me, if you can. 











Suddenly figures seemed to rise out of the ground beside the pinto, came a 
dull thud, and its rider swayed from the saddle horse. 
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Any one of them three Mexicans will do. I ain’t particular.” 

“ Pedro dislikes you so much that perhaps he wouldn’t do it,” 
objected Miss Ashton. 

“Yes’m, I reckon he hates me a little, but maybe he'll do 
that much for you. Try. it anyway. Good-night.” 

“T wish I knew what it was all about,” mused Miss Ashton, 
as she watched Reddy disappear down the road in a cloud of 
dust. “Oh,. well, it 
must be all right or 
Reddy wouldn't be 
doing it.” 


EDDY sat alone 
on the porch 
of the ranch house 
that night. Jim had 
left right after sup- 
per, and Milton was 
busy at the bunk- 
house. It was dark 
when a_ horseman 
rode up to the porch 
and swung off his 
horse. It was Pablo. 
“A letter to you,” 
he announced, hand- 
ing Reddy an un- 
sealed envelope. 
Reddy glanced at 
the address on the 
envelope, and smiled 


Pedro” written 
across the bottom. 

“ Pedro hees seek,” 
explained Pablo, 
grinning. Pablo was 
about Reddy’s size, 
and Reddy looked 
him over  specula- 
tively. 

“Much _ obliged, 
Pablo,” said Reddy. 
“You . going back 
to town?” 

“Si. We weel ride 
together, eh? ” 

“Uh-huh,” and 
then to himself, “ He 
knew what the note 
said, Dog-gone it, I 
think I’ve got the 
scheme.” 

Reddy saddled his 
pinto, and the two 
of them rode away 
together. Just as 
they approached 
the lights of Lemhi, 
Reddy pulled up his 
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* Loose cinch!” he 
grunted and swung to the ground. - He stepped over to Pablo, 
and the astonished Mexican _20ked down into the muzzle of a 
big caliber pistol. 

“Get down!” snapped Reddy, “ Hit the dirt and keep your 
hands in the air, hombre! I heard that talk in the Mendoza 
shack yesterday. Sabe?” 


ISS ASHTON lived with Miss McKay, who owned a 
little cottage near the outskirts of Lemhi. Just 
before reaching the house the road dipped into a deep 
arroya and through a small thicket of mesquite. At the fringe 
of this mesquite, screened from the moonlight, sat three figures. 
Suddenly one of them gave a short exclamation in Spanish, and 
the one behind him runted: “They come! Get ready!” 
(Continued on page 47) 
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T rained four days in apple By Franklin D Elmer Mr. Burroughs, “they choose well. 
° 


blossom time. Then, with the 

sunshine, came John Bur- 

roughs. “Off for the Beaver 
dam,” he wrote in our guest book. 
“We're off to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaver,” he called to the children 
on their way to school. Mr. Bur- 
roughs is  eighty-two. He _ has 
learned the worth of children. We 
took aboard a huge lunch hamper, 
gathered in Sparrowhawk, and 
started out into the perfect May. 
The Sparrowhawk wishes you to 
know that he is leader of his patrol. 
We cleared the city and sped up 
the car on the washed macadam of 
the broad state road. “This road 
will never take us where we want 
to go today,” admitted the humble 
member of the Eagles at the steer- 
ing-wheel; “beaver do not build 
dams by state roads in Dutchess 
County. But this is Red-wing terri- 
tory,” he continued. “In the swamp 
there,” replied Mr. Burroughs, who 
was seated by his side, the place of 
honor in an automobile, “ but that was a lark singing over the 
meadow, and I expect soon to see Mr. Bob-o-link, and hear his 
merriest of songs, they are already here now you know—if 
these new-fangled mowing machines haven't driven them all 
out,’ he added regretfully. And he told us of his boyhood 
days, and his present summer home, “Woodchuck Lodge,” in 
beautiful Roxbury in the Catskills. “Woodchucks and cats,” 
he said, “are pests. One nibbles off my peas and the other 
kills my birds. I use my rifle on the chucks and I wish the 
scouts would exterminate all stray cats. They are frightful 
robbers !”’ 

“Next to good hard work on the farm this scout idea is 
one of the finest things that has ever happened for boys,” 
spoke Mr. Burroughs. “It must keep close to its original am- 
bition, however, to give to boyhood the rich heritage of na- 
ture. A boy who sits at the feet of Mother Nature and learns 
of her is not likely to go wrong. I am greatly interested in 
the scout movement. I wish every American boy might have 
its advantages.” 

Then we turned abruptly from the shining stream of macad- 
am, up a little 
country lane, over a 
hill, down a valley 
dip, to full, tumbling 
Streams, and giant 
ledges, to uninter- 
Tupted trees, and 
pasture slopes of 
red cedar, to sharp 
twists in the wood 
road, to the little 
lost school house on 
the corner, to old 
ruins of farm 
houses, with forlorn, 
unkempt lilacs cling- 
ing bravely to the 
memory of former 
animation. The 
roaring traffic of the 
state highway was 
forgotten. Cheewinks 
welcomed us to the 
wilderness. “I can 
believe there are 
beaver here,” said 








Slabsides, the workshop of the famous naturalist 


I think this is the wildest near-home 
country I have ever seen.” 

So we parked the car against a 
border of anemone in full bloom and 
hiked it over an acre of fringed 
polygala to the ravine. Old Biddy 
Partridge was budding among the 
outer branches of an apple tree. 
The branches waved to us from 
where she went whirring off over a 
little grove of sumac. An oven-bird 
called, “Teacher! Teacher!’ “Look 
out there,” answered the naturalist, 
“or Dll punish you!” 


ip was hard to keep up with Mr. 
Burroughs on that ramble 
through the woods. He was gay 
and lighted hearted as a lad. His 
eye was keen. His ear recorded 
every faintest bird-note. His step 
was firm. He jumped the bogs and 
scrambled the ledges. The May was 
in him and the heart and spirit of 


John Burroughs in the woods youth. Sparrowhawk confessed af- 


terwards that he kept thinking of 
him as a boy companion except when he saw his white hair. His 
hands were continually full of new treasures, now a rare 
fragrant violet, now with the frostings of an ant hill, again 
it was a wreath of woodbine from under a hemlock, or a 
spray of columbine from the rocks. His voice, clear and 
sweet, mimicked the birds. As Kipling’s Solomon, he talked 
with butterflies. : 
Mr. and Mrs. Beaver ‘must have gone away to school with 
their children. Their woodpile was in the back-yard, there was 
much evidence of their skillful engineering at their front door 
dam, but the shy little creatures themselves appeared not, even 
to greet so distinguished a friend and guest. But how the 
great naturalist enjoyed their work! His gelicate fingers 
traced the marks of their teeth, his supple arms almost hugged 
a huge log of black birch which they had cut out and barked 
to the replenishment of their larder. He found a cane of their 
cutting and cherished it. “It just fits me,” he said, “this is 
the first cane I have ever had made for me entirely without 
the touch of human hand.” 


HE sun was full 

at a May-day 
noon when we tug- 
ged the hamper to 
a bountiful, chosen 
spring. “Perhaps I 
shall be obliged to 
teach you scouts 
how to build a fire,” 
said Mr. Burroughs, 
as he watched us 
fumbling among the 
rain soaked leaves 
for a bit of “dri-ki.” 
“T use bark,” and he 
stripped a gnarled 
old mountain tree. 
“How can a man be 
happy with a million 
dollars?” said the 
Sage of Slabsides, as 
he stretched himself 
comfortably at full 
length by the little 
fire-place. “Spring 
(Contin’d on p. 34) 






















OR long months that ancient taunt, “ Who ever saw 
FB: dead cavalryman?” had been hurled at Hughes of 
the 99th. 

It had survived two wars and had been resurrected 
when the punishing work of the first months of the war had 
been forgotten and the mounted men had worn down drill 
paths and watched their horses grow old at the rear. 

Scarcely a day went by when Hughes,'watering his animals 
at the ford beside the bridge, was not the object of jibe or 
jeer from the plodding foot-soldiers going to or from the 
trenches. 

“ How’s the rocking-horse fleet to-day?” or “ Why not kill 
’em for beef?” or again and worse, “ Will he sit up and shake 
hands with you?” were some of the brilliant observations on 
the part of the doughboys that made poor Hughes want to 
do murder, and that on some one beside an Allemand. 

There were some who jested at his expense and came no 
more to jest. There were times when a touch of bitterness 
accompanied a jibe when it came from some weary trench-rat 
whose company had felt the heavy hand of a raiding party. 

On such occasions there was nothing Hughes and his fellow 
troopers could do but hold their peace and lower their heads 
in shame. These were the jeers that cut the deepest. 


ND there was one man who, whatever the condition of 

his company, whether going jauntily forth to the trenches 
or trudging back grimy of face and mud to the waist, who 
carried the sharpest pointed of all those ill-timed jokes and 
pierced Hughes’ armor as no other could. 

He was Clancy of B. 277th. Hughes had discovered that 
much against a possible meeting when both were on pass. He 
was red-headed and, of course, freckled, and young—younger 
even than Hughes, who had had to get his parents’ consent to 
his enlistment. = 

He took such delight in torturing poor Hughes that his 
tired, smudgy face lighted as soon as he hove in sight of the 
trooper and the latter never had the temptation to run from the 
boches that assailed him when Clancy opened up at long range. 

Never was the red-headed infantryman too war-weary to 
invent s6me new taunt as he drew abreast of the watering- 
place, nor did hé ever fail to cap it with “Who ever saw a 
dead cavalryman? ” 

At first Hughes had tried retort but. Clancy was a past- 
master at repartee, besides having the best of the argument 
and the cavalryman invariably got worse than he gave. 

So now he kept a sullen silence which gave the irrepressible 
Clancy an opportunity for an uninterrupted stream of com- 
ment from the time he arrived within speaking distance until 
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Cavalrymen 


By Edwin C. Dickenson 
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his wagging tongue could no longer make itself heard. 

Then came a morning when Clancy had the choicest of all 
jibes for his victim. He could hardly wait until his four drew 
abreast of the disconsolate trooper at their morning watering 
to single out Hughes and drive his shaft home. 

“Wonder why they put the Guards in the trenches instead 
of the 77th?” he queried, seemingly of the file ahead. And 
then he answered himself. “ But then, the best of the cavalry 
can hardly expect to fill the shoes of the infantry.” 

Hughes’ eyes never left the rippling surface of the stream 
but the red darkened even his ruddy cheeks. 

That shaft had sunk deep. All the way back to the 
picket line he brooded over it. The Guards had gone in 
dismounted and the 77th had been passed by. 


HE next day he was Captain’s orderly and found 

an opportunity to sound the “Old Man” on the 
subject. For that officer, ever with an ear to the ground, 
lad casually inquired how the men were standing it. 

“Rotten, sir,’ had been Hughes’ answer. “If we 
could only get into the fight,” he went on with the assurance 
of a favored private. “They say the Guards have gone in 
dismounted, sir.” 

The only answer was a grunt that might have meant any 
one of several things. 

Then the Captain, over-tempted, had let fall a cryptic word 
of encouragement. “Keep your spirits’ up,” he growled. 
“We'll get it, and plenty of it and at no distant date either 
or I’m mistaken.” 

Hughes had passed the word and the drooping spirits of 
the troopers had revived. 

But that very night had come the first of a series of 
rumblings and snortings on the highway that ran beyond the 
picket line. Every night for a week these strange sounds 
continued. Antediluvian forms, with monstrous uncouth man- 
ners waddled, groaning and swaying, past the sentries until 
they fairly seemed to rival in number the horses of the 
squadron; creations of a fevered brain—the tanks. 

And the hearts of the horsemen sank within them. First 
the airplanes had stolen their mission as eyes of the army, 
now these blunt-nosed monsters were to take the place of the 
rapier thrust of the cavalry. 

Then there came a night when Hughes’ corporal laid violent 
hands on him in the wee sma’ hours. “Saddle up. Full pack,’ 
he had commanded with exultant gruffness. 


T had come at last! An unholy joy had seized the half- 
if awakened men. A hysterical whisper, a smothered oath, 
an orderly confusion, were the only signs of the tremendous 
errand on which they were to set out. Saddles and bridles were 
carried from the racks to the picket-line. Men coaxed their 
animals in wheedling tones, as they bridled and saddled and 
loaded their mounts with full equipment. 

The command came to untie from the line and they formed 
fours and the fours squads and the squads platoons. The head 
of the column moved out. Platoon followed platoon, troop, 
troop, until the whole squadron was in motion along a wide 
road which it shared with rumbling batteries and raucous, 
charging motor cars. 

They were not long in getting in shell-fire. The enemy was 
searching for just such reserves. They found the road just 
ahead of the squadron and presently Hughes was circling 4 
crater that might well have been the grave of a platoon. 

They took to the fields shortly after this and rode on, 
sometimes at the trot, more often at a walk, until the first 
signs of breaking day came with the sound of the rattle of 
machine-guns and rifle-fire close at hand. ; 

Ever thickening streams of wounded men were making thelr 
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way to the rear. Hughes felt a sickening of heart at the 
sight of them. Then the order to trot was given again and 
something about the snap which his platoon-leader put into 
the command tensed the trooper’s muscles and brought a reel- 
ing thrill with it. 

They were in the open now and Hughes, No. 1 of his four, 
looked across a deadly level, pitted by shell-holes to a khaki 
line that was falling back before a dense one of green. 

Falling back! The shock of it stunned his senses for the 
moment, yet what could this thin wavering line do before 
those masses ! 

Then he realized that his platoon commander was waving 
his right hand wildly back and forth in a horizontal position 
and he felt the surge of the horses on his left against him. 
It was right front into line. They were forming for the 
charge under fire. 

Again he was the right of the line of his platoon and of 
his squadron. The guidon-sergeant came plunging up beside 
him with the bright colors flaring in the breeze. 

He looked to the left along a line that had never been 
straighter on a drill field. 

The signal came to gallop and unwavering the line took 
the increased gait. 


HEY were in the shrapnel now and Hughes even saw the 

flash of the battery that was hurling it behind that un- 
broken line of green. He felt a sudden irritation that the 
man on his left had dropped back and opened up an interval 
and then a glance showed him that it was a riderless horse 
that galloped beside him. 

The platoon leader was shaking his fist furiously in the 
direction of the enemy and to Hughes’ fuddled brain came 
the message that this was the signal to charge. 

He put spurs to his galloping beast and yelled with a 
savagery that.startled even himself. 

The thin line of khaki was gone by the time the squadron 
had reached its pesition. Here and there a survivor dodged 
the charging horses, but it made no break in the line. It had 
had its orders to hold to the last man 
and had followed them. 

But now into Hughes’ 
line of vision came an 
incouth monster 
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up-ended in a deep crater, a tank still spitting fire from its 
crevices but done to death in this great hole. A group of 
infantry-men crouched in the lee of it, firing their pieces from 
its shelter. ' 

The riders opened to left and right to pass it and Hughes, 
casting one glance at the huddled men, met the familiar and 
well-hated eyes of Clancy. 

The grievances of months surged into the taunt he hurled 
down at the foot-soldier. 

“Come along, Doughboy,” he shouted, “ and we'll show you 
how the cavalry die.” 

There was no repartee now, from the Irishman. Only a 
friendly wave of the hand. With it, all animosity toward the 
infantry-man faded from Hughes’ heart. 


ND now the green line took on detail—detail of battle- 
crazed faces, outward thrust bayonets, yet figures that 
shrunk before the thunder of on-sweeping roofs, shrunk and 
broke in spiteof officers, who vainly waved their swords. 
Broke at the worst time for them that they could have yielded. 
And the cavalry was on and through and over them, with 
reeking swords and bloody-hoofed mounts. 

On went the colors and on went Hughes beside the grim- 
lipped guidon-sergeant and on came the rest of the line with 
a bare-headed major still leading the way. 

Straight at the guns they went in good old “bloody 
leather” fashion and although the point blank shrapnel blew 
holes in the line as one pushes a punch through leather, -the 
line itself swept on until Hughes, missing a blast that deafened 
him for a month, drove his saber through the gunman who 
had fired his last shot. 

A trumpeter very much out of breath blew the rally. Dimly 
Hughes remembered wheeling his horse in- response. Then his 
animal seemed to run out from under him, leaving him sus- 
pended in mid-air, and his senses faded. 

He thought he was in a German dungeon when he awoke. 
Walls of studded steel met his gaze with here and there a 

(Continued on page 50) 





An uncouth monster up-ended in a deep crater 
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Q U INT- 

ING over 

the iron 

car body 

in front of him, 

Billy Andruss, { 

tool - nipper at 

the Brown Bear Mine, took in a yellow pin-point of light a 

good thousand feet distant. It was nothing unusual to see a 

light in the drifts, but this one swung about in a very strange 

manner, First it moved back and forth from drift side to 

drift side, then from the center shot up and down, forming a 
big cross. 

“Signal, I reckon,” Billy decided, and trundled the tool-car 
along the single line of rusty rails that appeared to come to 
a point between the somber, rocky walls. On and on he trav- 
eled, the fast revolving car-wheels sending out a hollow, rum- 
bling roar that echoed and re-echoed through the dark pas- 
sageways. To go ahead broke into his regular task of keeping 
the men who mined the gold ore supplied with sharp tools, but 
he knew that a signal light should always be answered. 

Although barely midway in his sixteenth year, he neverthe- 
less felt entirely at home underground, for all his life had 
been passed in the Colorado mining camp of Pine Branch. He 
hoped some day to become a mining engineer, then later to 
direct big operations from a map-filled office humming with 
busy subordinates, Bright, active, straight as a young pine 
and with not a lazy muscle in his whole body, his chances of 
reaching the goal were good. 

The distance between him and the light narrowed to a few 
rods before he was sure that the tall, corduroy-clad figure 
standing in the center of the track was Charles Whylee, the 
Brown Bear foreman. A half dozen yards further on he could 
see the foreman’s face lit up by a candle held shoulder-high 
as he looked from beneath puckered eyebrows at the approach- 
ing boy, whose head and shoulders bobbed up and down with 
every step. 

Whylee was anxious over something. Billy could see that 
before he squeezed between the car body and drift side to 
the front. Usually the foreman’s long, clean-shaven face and 
snappy black eyes turned off a smile when the youngster ap- 
proached, but just then both appeared somewhat grave. 

Big, strong, thorough, with a wonderful ability for leading 
men, whom he handled in his own good-natured way, Whylee 
had, though still under thirty, done exceedingly well in his 
chosen profession. He was very fond of the young nipper, 
who now stood between the rails waiting for orders. 

“Dad rat it, Billy, old soxs, I’m glad to see you,” Whylee 
couldn’t help joking a little, and a smile turned up the corners 
of his generous-sized mouth. Then he cupped a big, ore-stained 
hand behind his candle, and in the reflected light ran his eyes 
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i “ Pallett down the over- 
. 1 : alled figure, 

from slouch hat 
tothe brogan-covered feet, 
planted firmly on the rocky 
drift bottom. “I kind of thought that was your 
light when I began signalling. I wanted some 
one and you’re just the lad. There’s a piece of 
bad ground about a hundred feet behind me and 
I want somebody to keep the men from passing under it. You 
stay here and tell anyone that comes along to go through one 
of the other drifts. Say those are my orders. Now I'll go and 
hustle up the timber gang.” 


Or 


ay 
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HYLEE had barely finished and turned around when a 

burly miner named John Caslik strode out of a nearby 
cross-cut and headed for the drift that might prove a deadfall 
before he had passed through. 

“Hey! Don’t go in there!” Billy yelled, “it’s dangerous!” 

Caslik swung around, his bulging shoulders hunched and his 
coarse dark-skinned face wrinkled into a scowl. ‘“ What’s the 
matter with you?” he growled in a deep-throated voice with 
a slight foreign accent, as his ferret-like eyes took Billy in 
from head to foot. 

“There’s some caving ground in there and the boss wants 
everyone to go by the back drifts,’ was Billy’s quick reply as 
he moved a step nearer. 

Caslik grunted, then deliberately turned around and started 
ahead once more. 

“Hey, Jack!” This was from Whylee, who stepped to the 
boy’s side, and added, “Don’t go in there till she’s timbered 
up.” 

Caslik was still scowling as he again swung back and made 
out the foreman’s half-smiling face. The smile fooled him 
completely. The boss must be one of the spineless kind. 
“Who's runnin’ this mine anyway,” he demanded, “ you or the 
kid?” 

“Right now, both of us,” and Whylee’s smile broadened. 

“Well, then, I’m talkin’ to both of you. I’ve got a contract 
and ain’t goin’ to spend all my time dodging caves. I know 
bad ground just as well as you.” 

“Do yuh?” Whylee’s smile suddenly faded and his chin 
tilted just a trifle. ‘“ Now here’s something else you'll know 
if you don’t take the back drifts and that is, how easy it is 
for me to make out a time check. And you needn't wrinkle 
up that mug of yours. It won’t scare anybody.” 

“He's my face and I can do what I want with him,” Caslik 
broke in, shifting his long stilletto-shaped candle-stick to his 
right hand. 

“So it is, Jack. So it is. But now let this sink into that 
thick head of yours, You’ve’ got just three ticks to make up 
your mind whether you’re goin’ by the back drift, or goin’ on 
top. I’m just itchin’ to can you. Do you want the tin- 
ware?” 

Caslik mumbled something below his breath and turned back 
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into the cross-cut, Whylee’s black eyes fixed upon the receding 
form, as the smile returned. 

“Guess that'll hold him for a while, Billy boy.’ Whylee 
turned to the youngster with the half-chuckled words still 
hovering on his lips, then a second time started*to look up the 
timber gang. 


HEN the tall figure had vanished into the inky darkness 

and the clatter of footsteps faded away, Billy swung 
around, ready for anything that might come up. Ahead were 
several dark openings from which men were liable to come 
at any moment, for this part of the mine was cut up by pas- 
sageways. Of course, he had no idea that Caslik would come 
back but, as he picked up a bobbing light coming from the 
cross-cut in which the burly miner had gone but a short time 
before, he involuntarily squinted in the effort to make out 
who it was that shuffled forward at such rapid gait. 

Rumble! Clatter! Rumble! On came the man, his hobnailed 
shoes sending up a hollow sound as he strode along, with his 
candle held to keep his face in a shadow. 

One step, two, three, a dozen; then the light was shifted and 
Billy saw that it was Caslik. Was he going to make a second 
attempt at passing under the bad ground? Somehow Billy 
thought he was and braced himself for anything that might 
occur. 

A single step lay between them now and Billy saw that the 
man’s eyes were partly closed in an insolent leer. 

“Well, I guess now I go through,” he said, showing a set 
of big yellow teeth. “The boss is crazy. Get out of the 
way!” 

The last thought in Billy’s mind was a tussle with the pig- 
headed miner; still, he was not going to stand aside without 
a word, Suddenly a big gray slab dropped from the drift top 
and struck the, rails with a dull thud, quickly followed by a 
rattle of small stones which spread out on the rocky 
bottom. 

Billy thought this a much better argument than any 
he could put up and left unsaid the word already on 
the tip of his tongue. But Caslik, bull-necked and 
obstinate, heeded neither the fall of 
ground nor the boy’s attitude. 

“Get out of my way,” he growled, 





His heart was pound- 
ing wildly when he 
tossed aside the first 
slab 
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brushing Billy aside as he started doggedly forward. 

Caslik figured and correctly, too, that the young nipper 
would say nothing to Whylee. Also, he reckoned on darting 
safely beyond the bad piece of ground. Again, and this was 
the uppermost thought in his mind, he would have his way. 

Half way to the slab, now lying full across the track, he 
scowled back over his shoulder as Billy called, “Hold on, 
Jack! Don’t go any further!” 

He was still scowling when his heavy shoes crunched on the 
newly fallen pieces of small rock. Then of a sudden he was 
not for, with a sharp report almost like that of a rifle, a section 
of the drift roof gave way and he was crushed down between 
the rails, 

Billy saw the falling mass strike him, saw his light go out 
and then heard frantic calls for help coming out of the intense 
darkness. He heard other sounds also. Sounds of settling 
ground that creaked and groaned like countless unleashed 
imps. In a short time—there was no telling just when—a 
cave would surely take place. It might be a matter of seconds 
or of hours. If Caslik was not dragged to a place of safety 
before this happened, his body would be crushed and buried 
beneath tons and tons, perhaps a thousand tons of jagged rock. 

“Help! Help! Help! Get me out, kid! Get me out!” Caslik’s 
voice was muffled, but every word could be easily understood 
and Billy was not long in making up his mind what he would 
do. No one had to tell him, and he was bounding ahead before 
his answering call, “I’m ‘coming!” had barely left his lips. 

“Tl have you out in a shake,” was his next encouraging 
call, but his heart sank as he quickly reckoned the job to be 
done, for Caslik was completely hidden from sight. Still, 
when he began tossing the loose stones aside his thoughts were 
not so much on the job as on the ominous grinding overhead. 
As he stooped over to work, a shower of flinty gravel dropped 
on his shoulders causing him to jump back and look up, for 
he knew this indicated that another cave would shortly follow. 





IS heart was pound- 
ing wildly and_his 
jaws set when he tossed 
aside the first slab, whose 
weight taxed his muscles 
to the utmost. But there 
was no let up in his de- 
termination. If Caslik was 
not safe when Whylee 
came back two _ bodies 
would be buried instead 
of one, Like an ex- 
perienced miner he 
worked on, making 
each stroke count and 
every few _ breaths 
giving vent 
to «@ cry 
of encourage- 
ment to the 
terrified -man 
im prisoned 
below. 

“ Hurry up, 
kid! Hurry 
up! She’s 
comin’ in 
again. I 
(Cont'd on 
page 49% 

















Traveling the Cloud Highway 


éé EXT STATION 400 MILES!” In preparation 
for contemplated 7,800-mile air flight (and regu- 
lar service) between London and Cape Town, 
exploration parties are now routing the course 
by placing petrol stations all the way about 400 miles apart, 
and laying out landing grounds. 

MAKING WINDS WORK TWO WAYS. Newest aid to 
forest rangers is windmill on lookout station to drive dynamo 
that supplies current for wireless radio telephone service which 
enables chief lookout to call on rangers to fight forest fires 
fanned by the same wind—obviating former danger of broken 
wires. 

TREAT ’EM RIGHT! A member of the State of New 
York Conservation Commission, Howard H. Cleaves, favors the 
use of this sign which explains itself: “GENTLEMEN will 
not, OTHERS must not injure or disturb this bird house.” 
(By the way, what are you doing to attract and keep the 
song-birds around you?) 


EXACTLY LIKE BOYS. On the track of the secret of 
the life that is in matter, scientists devised a Dendagraph, con- 
sisting of a metal frame construeted of an alloy which does 
not expand or contract from changes in temperature which, 
encircling tree trunks, records the minutest changes in the 
dimension of a tree, resulting in the discovery that some trees, 
like the pine, show great daily variations in growth, while 
others, like the oak, grow steadily and continuously. 


THIS IS BULLY! The American bison has been saved. 
The species was threatened with destruction by wild game 
hunters. This has been prevented, and there are now nearly 
3,000 buffaloes in captivity and some 70 running wild in the 
United States, and over 3,000 in captivity and 500 in the wild 
state, in Canada. Only a little over 1,000 head were known to 
be in existence when the protective movement started. Rec- 
ords show more than 900 calves born in 1917. 


SAY, SCOUTS, WOULDN’T THIS MAKE \1OU LAUGH? 
To aid campers in the national forests, rangers spent the win- 
ter months painting and varnishing trail signs which were then 
crated and shipped to various points to be placed every half 
mile along the trails. 

CAN WE CAN THE WORLD’S HUNGER? In order to 
feed the world while it is getting on its feet again, American 
canneries, it is estimated, must can 10,000,000,000 quarts of 
fish, fruit and vegetables this year. 

“SAFE AT HOME.” The Safety First Movement in this 
country, in which Boy Scouts have had a big part, is saving 
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What's Going On? 
By "Duke Bolivar 


the lives of 13,000 industrial workers every year, according to 
comparative figures compiled by authorities. 

IF SOLDIERS GO TO SCHOOL, WHAT'S YOUR KICK? 

At Beaunne, a British Army Camp 175 miles southeast of 
Paris, 15,000 soldiers attend the newest and largest English 
University, created for their benefit, and including an agricul- 
tural college with a 600 acre farm, an engineering department, 
and courses in art and architecture. 


LOOK THIS UP. Can’t describe it here, but the American 
Museum of Natural History of New York in an article by its 
news bureau tells how the ancient Peruvians had a wonderful 
system of knot tying which they used instead of writing and 
by which they preserved their records. If the human race hap- 
pens to need that system again, scouts will be prepared. 


PROVES WE’RE MADE OF DUST. An instrument that 
is used to locate buried grenades and shells and other memen- 
toes of the war and that telephones when metal is approached, 
is said to be practically the same instrument used on President 
Garfield to locate the assassin’s bullet which ended his life. 


A FARM THAT TAKES A YEAR TO PLOW. Last 
spring crews began breaking up 200,000 Montana acres leased 
from the Indians by the Government for cultivation in order 


. to add to the world’s food supply. They are still at it, in spite 


of assistance given by high school boys who handled some 14 
tractors, machines that pull plows that turn a total of about 
100 furrows at once, in one day these 14 machines plowing 365 
acres—a world record. Two of the boys, one on a tractor and 
one attending to three seeders, seeded 189 acres in one day. 


NOW FIGHT WITH SPOONS. Soldiers at camps are now 
detailed in squads armed with white enameled spoons and 
little tin boxes, to collect the larvae of mosquitoes from neigh- 
boring pools for use by the Army Medical Department in a 
war on the malaria breeding species. Scourtne had an article 
on mosquito hunting May Ist. Philadelphia has appropriated 
$50,000 chiefly to fight mosquitoes. This is a game that any 
scout can play at. 


“A LUBBERLY ERROR.” In March Boys’ Lirg, this 
department, was a statement about a ship’s clock, the accuracy 
of which was questioned, and Chief Seascout James A. Wilder 
now gives the facts as to “the bells” on ship board as follows: 


The First Watch is 8 p. m. to Midnight. 

The Middle Watch is from Midnight to 4 a. m. 
The Morning Watch is from 4 a. m. to 8 a. m. 
The Forenoon Watch is from 8 a. m. to 12 noon. 
First Dog Watch is from 12 noon to 2 p. m. 
Second Dog Watch is from 2 p. m. to 4 p. m. 
Evening Watch is from 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Night Watch 8 p. m. to 12 Midnight. 


By means of “ dog watches ” each watch gets a turn of eight 


hours’ rest at night. Each period of four hours is marked by 
ringing the bell every half hour from one to eight times. The 
statement in Boys’ Lire is a “ lubberly error.” 
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The Devil B 


RANCIS 

HART- 

MAN sat 

beside his 
sister, Ruth, look- 
ing through the 
double - paned 
window at the ice 
which had buried 
the Arctic Ocean 
and silenced it for 
nine long months. 
Their house’ on 
the sand-dunes, in 
the midst ~ of the 
Eskimo village of 
Sitnezok, on the 
western shores of 
Alaska, gave them 
a wonderful view 
of the sea. 

As they sat there a shout rang out. It came from some- 
where in the village. Though a flash of some form of emo- 
tion passed over the girl’s face, and though the boy frowned, 
neither moved. It was not that kind of a shout. 

The brother and sister were in this bleak, out-of-the-way 
spot, on Government service. Francis was superintendent of 
the reindeer herd, maintained for the benefit of the natives. 
He was also the teacher of the native school. Ruth had come 
with him to be his housekeeper, and to teach domestic science. 

“Do you know,” said Francis, “that when you come to 
talk about imaginary beasts, these Eskimo are not a bit 
behind our early ancestors, the Chinese, or any other primitive 
people. Talk about the Chinese Dragon, the mysterious sea- 
serpent, the brownies, the gnomes, and all the rest—Why, 
these Eskimos had ’em backed off the map. There was one 
bugaboo that had a head like a man and a body like a 
gigantic worm; one that had a head like a dog, body like a 
walrus and legs like a turtle; one that was like a shrew mouse, 
but a very dangerous fellow at that, for if he found you 
asleep he would enter the toe of your boot, and burrow 
straight to your heart. And there was one they called Azeezruk 
Tingma-up-puk, which so far as I can tell, means ‘ Devil- 
bird” This last one was a terrible fellow, indeed. He was 
like a gigantic eagle; had his nest on the top of a high moun- 
tain. From there he swooped down into the forests and out 
on the tundra for food. Sometimes he would carry away a 
grown caribou; sometimes a walrus, and at times, too, a hunter 
would disappear as if by magic; then all the villagers were 
sure he had been carried away by the Devil-bird. It is even 
affirmed that many years ago the old fellow was seen to swoop 
down to the sea, and bear a man off, kiak and all. When 1 
asked the natives if the Devil-bird still lived, they told me 
he probably did, but was making his feeding-ground on an- 
other part of the coast, as nothing had been seen of him during 
the present generation. Oh! They've got their bugaboos, 
all right, and they’re still afraid of them!” 

“They’ve got something else they’re not afraid of, and it’s 
worse than the Devil-bird.” Ruth wrinkled her forehead. 

“Old Demon Rum! Yes!” assented Francis. “ That’s quite 
right. I only wish I could find that moon-shine still of theirs. 
But I can’t. I’ve searched the village through again and 
again. Not a trace of it. I hope the whaler who taught them 
moon-shining was hung to the yard-arm.” 

“They’re at it worse than ever,” Francis exclaimed, as there 
came a succession of wild shouts. 


ewer that he was drawing on his parka, Ruth took 
hers fram the hook and prepared to accompany him. 

“T don’t think it’s worth while to go among them,” said 
the boy, “ They’re always dangerous at such times, but it'll be 
well to be keeping an eye on them. There’s no telling what 
they might take a notion to do at a time like this. They know 





As they sat there a shout rang out 
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how we fought the 

thing.” 

“Are the dogs 
harnessed? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Francis knew 
what was in his 
sister’s mind; 
there was no need 
that she express 
it in words. For 
months now they 
had lived in an at- 
mosphere of ter- 
ror. There would 
be, now and then, 
two or three 
weeks of quiet, 
but they knew 
that these periods 
meant only that the supply of raw moon-shine whiskey had been 
exhausted, and that the carouse would be resumed as soon as 
more molasses, flour, sugar and yeast had soured sufficiently 
to enable the natives to boil it for the liquor. This they did 
over a slow fire, allowing the steam to pass through a rifle- 
barrel, which in turn passed through a keg of ice, used as a 
condenser. <A bucket at the end of the rifle-barrel caught 
the “hooch,” which was more than fifty per cent alcohol. Only 
two months before, a woman, in a drunken stupor, had rolled 
into a fire and been burned to death. Not many years before, 
the Government man at Cape Prince of Wales had been shot 
with a whale gun by three drunken natives. 


HE two young people had determined to stick to their post 
to the last, but if necessity demanded, there was their dog- 
team waiting for the “long trail.” And “long” indeed, it was. 


Stretching two hundred miles over the sea and tundra, marked 


only by the track of the last sled passing, which a blizzard 
might obliterate at any hour, it offered a doubtful alternative 
to sticking at their post. 

There were other reasons why they should not take to flight: 
There were many loyal, sober natives who needed the little 
protection they could offer; and chief among these were the 
reindeer boys. All these were sober and industrious. Their 
supplies of flour, sugar, baking powder, bacon and tea were 
held in trust by the Government man, and given out as they 
were needed. If he deserted his post, they would almost 
surely be taken by the drunken natives. 

“If I could only find that still and destroy it!” said Francis, 
as they stepped out into the keen, clear winter air; “There 
cannot be more than one closed vat, so if only I could discover 
where that is hidden there could be no more ‘ hooch.’” 

What they saw alarmed them greatly. The entire village 
had gathered a short distance from the Government house; 
many were under the influence of liquor. Before them, brand- 
ishing an old hunting rifle and talking loudly was Nepossok. 
It was this man that Francis had suspected most of running 
the still. The rich fox-skins, beaver, mink and martens were 
not being transferred from many igloos to his for nothing. 
Was it not probable that he was running the still, and trading 
the “hooeh” for more valuable articles? 


UT what was he attempting to do now? He was pointing 

now and then toward the Government house. As he caught 
sight of the young superintendent and his sister, his speech 
grew louder, his gestures more frantic. Could it be that he 
was inciting them to an attack? Now and again Francis could 
catch words in his shouted harangue. Some of these were 
“ Alongmeit ” (white man) and “Callemuk” (flour). Francis 
suddenly remembered that, to the man’s manifest anger, he 
had refused to sell flour to Nepossok only the day 
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As they watched the thing grow larger 


before. The flour, he had explained, be- 
longed to the herders, and if he sold it 
to the hunters, Spring would find the 
herders without food. He remembered now that the man 
had gone away in a surly mood. It came to the boy now like 
a flash: Nepossok’s supply of flour was nearly exhausted. 
Without flour he could not make “hooch”; no “hooch” no 
more rich furs for the greedy rascal. 

“T think,” said Francis in an even tone, “ that you'd better 
hitch the team to the sled, and load on our sleeping-bags and 
a little food. We may have to leave. There’s no use trying to 
defend the place against a hundred drunken natives. I'll try 
to talk them out of it, but if worst comes to worst, it’s well 
to be prepared.” 


HE girl slipped away while her brother still kept an eye 

on the mob, which, as the old leader backed slowly toward 
the Government house, followed in his wake. It seemed to 
him now that nothing could avert the disaster. Now they were 
opposite the “cosgy,” which was the common work house of 
the village; now they were by the house of Terogloono, the 
blind witch-doctor; now opposite the tumbled-down dug-out, 
once occupied by a Portuguese sailor. And now he could 
catch much that was being said by the wretch, Nepossok. 

“TI guess it won’t be a bit of use to try to argue with them,” 
said Francis, as Ruth returned. “You can’t argue with a 
drunken white man, let alone a native. But I’m bound by 
duty to try.” 

“Oh, Francis!” murmured Ruth, putting a trembling hand 
on his shoulder, “do you think you ought to? ‘You know, Mr. 
Turner, the Government chief, told you not to take chances, 
if things went wrong.” 

“TIT know, but think of the reindeer herders. The flour Ne- 
possok wants belongs to them.” 

“I know,—” said his sister, then quickly, “But Francis! 
what has happened? See! They’re all staring at something; 
something over toward the mountains. See! Even Nepossok 
has stopped talking and is staring, too.” 

They turned and looked toward the mountains. Clearly out- 
lined against the snowy peaks was a black speck they had 
never seen before. They could not be mistaken, that bit of 
scenery was all too familiar. And as they watched, the thing 
grew larger. 

“Tt’s an eagle,” laughed Francis nervously. “He is much 
nearer than he seems and is fiying this way.” 

But suddenly there came a great shout. from the natives, 
“ Azeezruk tingma-up-puk! Azeezruk tingma-up-puk!” (devil- 
bird! devil-bird !) 

Without turning to look at the natives, brother and sister 
stared at the thing. No, it was not am eagle; did not fly right 
for that. But what could it be? 
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“Ugh! It’s uncanny!” grunted Francis. 

But Ruth’s eyes were glued on the object. Sud- 
denly she burst forth in a merry laugh; 

“Tt’s an aeroplane!” she fairly shrieked, 
dancing up and down in her joy. “An aero- 
plane with white folks in it! And we 
haven’t seen a soul but Eskimos for 
six months!” 

In her joy she quite forgot the 
tragedy that had been about to 
occur, and in her kind-hearted way, 

turned to reassure the na- 

tives. 
But where were they? - 
Not a soul was in sight, save 
two men who were carry- 
ing a man in a drunken 
stupor toward the 
“cosgy.” These men, 
with terror written 
on their faces, 
paused a 
second to 
stare at the 


Government 
man and his 
sister before they 
bolted inside. 
Ruth started 


toward the igloo, but felt her 
brother's hand on her arm. 
“Wait,” he smiled, “let ‘em 
think it’s the devil-bird. A little 
scare, will do them good. They’re just 
children. We've tried teaching them by 
kindness. Let’s see what fear will do.” 
So together they watched the machine 
grow and grow, skimming lower and lower 
over the level tundra, till at last it bumped 
along on the ground and stopped. Then 
they hastened out to welcome the voyagers. 


A* he hurried forward, Francis glanced back at the village. 
It was as quiet as on a mid-winter night. Even the dogs 
had been dragged inside by their masters. 

“Must be that the devil-bird likes dog meat,” he chuckled. 

The visitor proved to be Mr. Turner, the Government chief. 
Having been turned back by many blizzards from his annual 
trip up the coast, he had finally secured the service of an 
aeroplane and a pilot, and was making the points in this way. 
He listened to the moon-shine story, and the one of the devil- 
bird with great interest. Then, together, the three of them 
worked out a plan. 

“ T’ll be back by here in five or six hours.” He smiled, as he 
buckled himself into his seat, “If you need me further, fly 
your flag at half-mast and we'll alight. Otherwise, I'll assume 
that our plan worked.” 

As Francis walked back toward the village, one question 
filled his mind: Had the natives seen? He felt quite. sure they 
had not. Their houses were built of logs and sod, with a long 
hallway of the same material leading to the door. There were 
no windows save a skylight, some eight feet above the floor. 
Francis could not imagine them propping themselves up to peer 
out of these windows. 

“Most likely they’re fighting for a place under the bed- 
shelves,” he said to Ruth, “The old devil-bird must have very 
long legs and terrible talons.’ I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
he could stand on one foot a-top of one of those igloos and 
reach right down after some fat fellow with the other,” 

They had arrived at the “cosgy.” This was a large place 
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and would contain a huge crowd of panic-stricken natives. 

Leaving his sister outside, Francis bent down and hurried 
along the hallway and into the room, which, indeed, was 
crowded. 

The occupants were surprised at seeing him, that was evident. 
And, indeed, why should they not be? Had not they seen him 
outside his house and the devil-bird very near? 

The boy glanced about the room. Yes, there was the crafty 
Nepossok. 

“You can all come out,” he smiled. “It’s gone.” 

His smile seemed to frighten them more than a frown or a 
tremble might have done. He read on many a face the convic- 
tion, “ He’s in leagae with the old devil-bird!” 

Turning to a young Eskimo, who spoke English, he said, 
“Tell them they can come out. It’s gone. And tell Nepossok 
I want that ‘hooch’ machine of-his, want it in two hours.” 

The Eskimo boy fairly whispered the words from his dry 
throat, but the natives understood. 

Some of the braver ones whispered a question back. 

“ Please,” said the boy, “they want to know if it will come 
back?” ; 

“T think it might,” smiled Francis, “but not for five or six 
hours. And how about that ‘hooch’ machine!” 

“TI think,—think he’ll get it,” gasped the boy. 


\RANCIS left the room, followed by the natives. Nepossok 
began harnessing his team, while all together the natives 
kept up an eager chatter about him, each in turn glancing now 
and then toward the mountains. Francis did not understand 
what they said, but supposed they were urging him to do his duty. 
But when he saw him drive from the village and out of 
sight over the ocean trail, which led to the ice-field hunting 
ground, he had misgivings. Was the old rascal only running 
away? But this was not for long. A great light broke in 
upon him: The moon-shine still was somewhere out 

there among the ice-piles in a house made of ice. 
That was why he could not find it; why he 
ba ade might never have found it, had it not been 
at for the return of the devil-bird in a new form. 
es. But now,—had he won? Anxiously 
he waited, as moments crept on to 

an hour. Suddenly, when 







“ Azeezruk 
tingma— 
up—puk ! ” 


he was beginning to feel that he had been tricked again, he 
heard the shout of a driver, and around a point of ice came 
Nepossok, urging his team forward at top speed.. On his sled 
was the moomsihine still. His eyes often sought the mountains 
In a wild stare, 
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The still was soon stored away behind lock and key in the 
Government house. 

“We'll label that ‘Exhibit A from Sitnezok,” he said to 
his sister. 

At first sight of the returning aeroplane, the streets were 
cleared. But the flag was not at half-mast, so after two low 
circling swoops, which gave the natives a very lasting impres- 
sion of the Huh-huh-huh of his terrible wings, the new devil- 
bird werit soaring away. 

Francis had never intended to keep the natives in the dark 
as to the real nature of the new devil-bird. It was on the eve 
of his departure for the States, and back to college, when he 
had become very popular with the natives, partly because of 
the splendid catch of walrus and whale that had resulted from 
sober hunting crews, that he decided to tell them the joke. 


PEAKING through the interpreter, he explained it all to 
them very carefully. Soon they were laughing loudly. 

“They’re more clever than I thought they were,” he said to 
his sister. “'They’ve really seen the joke!” 

But soon the natives were crowding around the interpreter, 
all trying to talk at once. 

“What do they say!” asked Francis, when at last the inter- 
preter seemed to have succeeded in collecting the messages. 

“They say,” repeated the Eskimo, “that you don’t need to 
tell them things like that. They think you are very kind to 
try to make them not afraid. But if the devil-bird comes back, 
they must give him what he takes. It has always been that 
way. They say it is a very good joke you have told them. But 
who would believe it? How could a man be as big as the devil- 
bird and have wings? If he could, wouldn’t he be worse than 
the devil-bird? And besides, did they not all see the devil-bird 
with their own eyes; yes, and hear his wings go Huh-huh-huh? 
No, they say you are very kind, but they know it was the devil- 
bird all right, just the same.” 

For fifteen minutes Francis argued the case, but finally, with 
a laugh he gave it up and went back to his packing. 

When the brother and sister sailed away on the mail-steamer 
next day, amid the shouts and waving hands of their native 
friends, there rested a large crated object on the after-deck. 
It was marked “ Exhibit A from Sitnezok” (Gift of the new 
devil-bird). And every passenger who saw it had to hear 
the story. 
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By Corporal 


CHAPTER IV 
Deap Man’s SHogs 


HE next morning our 
division set off again, 
four cavalry  regi- 
ments, the light ar- 
tillery, the machine gun 
corps, the heavy batteries, 
aviation corps, the food 
transports, the hospital units. 
We had traveled about eight 
miles when our squadron was 
sent ahead on patrol work. 

In the afternoon we came 
to an open plain near the vil- 
lage of Eragola. Our com- 
pany was ordered to proceed 
to the village, the rest of the 
squadron following at a dis- 
tance, a line of communica- 
tion between our company 
and squadron being main- 
tained by means of men sta- 
tioned at distances of a 
quarter of a mile. 

About midway between the 
plain where we had left our 
squadron and Eragola we 
met a peasant with a horse an 
cart. 

“The Germans are at Eragola!” he shrieked. “ Their 
cavalry arrived this morning—they turned us out of our 
houses—they made us dig trenches—they are preparing for 
more soldiers to come to-night! You will be outnumbered; 
you better turn back!” 

Without comment, our commander, Panunsev, ordered us to 
proceed. 

When we reached the outskirts of the village, two of our 
men were sent ahead to secure whatever information they 
could but they returned very soon and reported that they 
could not» get near enough to the village, without showing 
themselves, to learn anything worth while, and they had not 
been® fortunate enough to meet any of the villagers. 

“We have with us, Porutchik,” suggésted Stassie, “a young 
soldier, who, underneath his uniform, wears a sailor-suit. Let 
him take off his un?form, forget for the moment that he is a 
soldier and walk boldly into Eragola as a civilian. Could 
anything be simpler!” 

“That’s a good idea, Stassie,” responded Panunsev. “How 
about it, Iogolevitch? ” 

For answer, I tore off my blouse, got out of my trousers, 
and was ready to proceed. It was easy enough to start off— 
with the whole squadron looking on—but as I got further and 
further away from them and nearer and nearer to the village 
which I knew was occupied by the enemy, my heart beat fast. 

Near the village I met an old_Jew, and asked him the news. 
He was stone-deaf! However, he conducted me to his home, 
probably imagining that I was looking for a lodging. On the 
way I noticed several horses tied to a post. Little flags flew 
from the tops of the lances which had been left with the 
horses, but the riders were nowhere to be seen. 


N the hut was a young girl, the old man’s daughter. I told 

her that I had just come in from one of the neighboring 
towns and was hungry; she was friendly and brought me some 
bread to eat. 

“What wastth¢smeaning of the horses I noticed not far 
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from here?” I asked her. 
“They were tied to a post 
and there were lances with 
little flags at their heads. 
Are our troops in Eragola?” 

“Why, don’t you know, it’s 
the Germans! They are in 
the village! They arrived 
this morning. All day long, 
they made the men dig the 
trenches—everybody in the 
village except some of the 
Jews, who could speak Ger- 
man, whom they used as in- 
/ terpreters to convey their 
Le orders to the rest. They told 
rl i us that there would be many 
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Pa) German soldiers here by to- 
f night.” 
Thanking her for her kind- 
ness, I retraced my steps as 
fast as I could. I had heard 
enough. 

I reported promptly to 
Porutchik Panunsev, and the 
order to march was given us. 
We galloped down the road 
and as we entered the village 
we were greeted with a volley 
of shots from the German cav- 
alrymen, who had observed 
Paul’s approach and who had hastily mounted. We returned 
their fire, and they fled—evidently unaware of the fact that 
we were but a handful. 

Entering the village, Panunsev posted guards all around the 
place. We took possession of the Polish church and used its 
tower as an observation post. 

Before long I lay down in the stable and fell asleep; but I 
slept only about an hour when I was aware of somebody shak- 
ing me and shouting in my ear. 

“Get up, Paul, will you! The sergeant’s outside.” 
Sergey Wolinski, one of our men. 

I pulled myself together, but could hardly get to my feet, 
my head seemed so heavy from fatigue and cold. 

“Come now, Iogolevitch!” Sergeant Pirov ordered, as he 
entered the stable. “ You are to relieve Stassie.” Then he told 
me how to get to the spot where Stassie was posted. 

I walked to the place the sergeant had indicated, but Stassie 
was nowhere to be seen. I hunted for him in the woods but 
it was more than half an hour before I found him. 

“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t wait till morning, Paul!” he 
complained. “I’ve been on duty here for four hours and I’m 
ready to drop. Now then, get a move on you, will you?” He 
could see that I was still only half awake, and before he could 
leave me it was necessary for him to take me over the post I 
was to cover and give me all the instructions I was supposed 
to follow. 

“There’s only one thing more, Paul!” he concluded. 
“Being found asleep on post is th: worst crime a soldier can 
commit.. If the porutchik catches you, he may order me to 
shoot you cold. Now, be a good fellow, Paul, and keep awake, 
will you? I don’t want any shooting practice to-night; I want 
to sleep!” Prodding me in the stomach with the butt of his 
rifle, he made off throug’; the woods and I was left alone. 
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T was pitch dark. 1 could not see three feet ahead of me. 
In the stillness of the night, the slightest rustling of the 
trees was magnified a thousand times. After afew minutes, I 
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became more accustomed to the darkness, and was able to pace 
up and down without walking into trees or tripping over the 
underbrush. The exercise aroused me. When I felt I was 
sufficiently awake to take care of myself, I found a nice place 
in the shrubbery and decided to lie down and use it as a lis- 
tening post. Sentry duty in such a spot as this was a case of 
listening more than watching anyhow, and I could hear better 
lying down than when I was pacing up and down. As I 
strained my ears for strange sounds, the silence seemed to be- 
come more pronounced. Time and time again, as a twig 
would break or a bird would flutter from one tree to another, I 
felt sure that someone was advancing and I would raise my 
piece nervously to my shoulder and challenge the supposed in- 
truder. 

“Who goes there!” I would shout, as fiercely as I could. 
My voice sounded very peculiar in the night air, echoing through 
the trees. There was never any response to my challenges. 

It was very cold, but I am free to confess I was covered with 
perspiration from the excitement of my vigil. In the few hours 
that I was on watch that night, I think every incident in my 
whole life passed before me in review, but perhaps the episode 
which came before me most distinctly was that interview with 
Boris in our bed-room when I had revealed to him my purpose 
to enlist. 

“ You enlist! Why you’re even afraid to sleep alone, Paul, 
and you know it!” he had remarked satirically. 

300dness knows this night I was not afair to sleep .alone,— 
sleep would have been a happy relief—but to stay awake in 
that silent forest, waiting, waiting for a possible shot or bay- 
onet thrust from out the dark—that made me sweat, and I 
don’t mind admitting it! 


OR company’s sake, I thought I would walk to the end of 
my post and pass the hour of night with the sentinel who 

was covering the adjoining post. I waited at the spot where 
our posts met. Five minutes—ten minutes—fifteen minutes 
passed, and he did not appear. I whistled low—thinking that 
he too might have established a listening post somewhere in the 
vicinity—but got no response. Dawn was beginning to break 
and the darkness was not so intense. I peered through the 
shrubbery, but I could see nothing. e 

I was about to give up my quest when I thought I noticed 
something moving carefully through the shrubbery. 

“Halt!” I shouted, bringing my piece to my shoulder and 
taking careful aim. 

There was no answer and the movement stopped. Thinking 
I had been mistaken and not wishing to alarm the guard by 
firing unnecessarily, I lowered my rifle and walkec atvay about 
ten feet, figuring that if the movement I thought I had noticed 
had indeed been that of an intruder, my ruse would lead him 
to resume ‘his original plan, when Bang!—a gun went off not 
six feet from me and a bullet whizzed right past my head! 
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nel covering the adjoining post. I was unable to answer their 
questions. I had not seen him all night. 

The sergeant blew a whistle, which was the signal for 
the sentry to report, but Kuzmov did not appear in response 
to it. After waiting several minutes, we were detailed as a 
searching party to find him. 

The thought that worried me as we beat about the bushes 
was: “Suppose I find Kuzmov asleep, what shall I do?” 

Suddenly from one of our men came the cry: “ Here he is!” 

Running over to where I had first noticed the moving object 
I found the sergeant and one or two men bending over the 
form of poor Kuzmov. He was indeed asleep—the sleep from 
which there is no awakening. His body was so full of bayonet 
wounds that it looked like a sieve; his head was crushed almost 
beyond recognition. But for his form and his uniform, we 
should not have been sure of his identity. 

Some of the soldiers went through his clothes to collect his 
effects, but I walked away. The sight had sickened me. The 
thought that I might have been in his shoes and suffered his 
fate made me shudder. His glassy eyes, which remained open, 
haunted me. I can see them now. In the days that were to 
come I was to see death many times and in various forms, but 
it was something to which I never became callous. 

I was relieved from further sentry duty at once—my watch 
was nearly up anyway—and went back to the village. 

When I reached the hut where our company was quartered, 
one of our men threw me a pair of boots which he had been 
examining rather closely. 

“ Better take ’em, Paul,” he declared. “ You’re entitled to 
them and they’re smaller than the ones you are wearing, too. 
‘You can have the overcoat, too, if you: want it. It has some 
blood-stains on it and there are some ugly holes in it, but it is 
better than none.” 

From his reference to the coat, I inferred that it, as well 
as the boots, had belonged to poor Kuzmov, and I let the latter 
lie where he had thrown them. I could not bear to handle them 
—much less to wear them. 

“What’s the matter, Paul? Aren’t they good enough for 
you?” he asked, noticing that I had apparently rejected. 
them. 

“No, Demetri, I think they’re too big,” I answered, indif- 
ferently, and then, not wanting to appear chicken-hearted, I 
picked them up and pretended that I was going to appropriate 
them. 

Later, I was depositing them behind an old chest of drawers, 
when Stassie entered the room. 

“For the love of Peter, what are you doing with that per- 
fectly good pair of boots, Paul?” he demanded. 

“Why, Stassie, they belonged to poor Kuzmov,” I answered 
in a tone of awe that I 
could not disguise. “Id 
rather go barefooted 
than wear them.” 
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wear? Put them on 
this minute or [Pll 
mighty quick show you 
the ones you have on are 
the unluckiest you ever 
wore!” 

Stassie was. so excitea 
about it that I complied 
and, disgusted as I was, 
put on the blood-stained 





pany | ts boots. In the months 

~~ Be that followed, I soon 

| 2 | forgot their uncanny as- 

= we sociation, but if the 
Pe — ae charm they bore helped 

1» @— —_ to pull me through the 

a — rae dangers I encountered, 


—< it certainly did not oper- 
ate to keep me out of 
them ! 
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CHAPTER V 


Cotp STEEL 


FEW hours later we were again on the march and came 
at length to the outskirts of the village of Betigola where, 
we were told, quite a force of Germans was in possession. 

Panunsev informed us that we, a squadron of about 130 
men, were to take the village at the point of the bayonet. We 
dismounted, and leaving a few men to guard the horses and 
the equipment we did not need, fixed our bayonets and marched 
down the road. Broken telegraph wires and other signs in- 
dicated that the Germans had captured the village only after a 
bitter fight. 

We had a machine gun and it was placed upon a slight 
rise in the ground. Part of our men were ordered off to the 
right flank, to make their way through the woods, and another 
body was sent to the left. When we were all properly placed, 
a signal was given, and we began to move forward on our 
hands and knees. 

Crawling along in this way we came upon some trenches 
which some of our men were ordered to occupy to cover us if 
we were compelled to retreat. 

We had advanced within perhaps five hundred yards of the 
village when the enemy’s patrol spied us and opened fire 
from the houses. 

Our machine gun was fired and a moment later the enemy 
came charging at it, figuring no doubt that it represented the 
center of our attacking force. 

I was with the party that had been told off to the right. 
As the Germans rushed down the road, past the point where 
we lay concealed in the shrubbery, I could hardly restrain 
myself from getting to my feet and charging at them. 

“Steady there!” commanded Sergeant Pirov, in a low voice. 
I was trembling a little with excitement. The gun I carried 
seemed very heavy, but I realized that it was the best friend 
I had at the minute and I clutched it firmly. 

“Now then, men, let them have it! Charge!” the sergeant 
shouted. 

We scrambled to our feet and charged full tilt against the 
passing Huns. They were headed straight down the road 
and did not expect to be attacked on the flank. I did not 
pick out anyone in particular, but suddenly I realized that 
the whole fight had narrowed itself down, so far as I was 
concerned, to a single combat. 

Before me was a huge German brandishing his gun, which 
he held by the muzzle and had swung 
far above his head. I got one short | °* » 3 
glimpse of his huge figure, and one of =—* ~ '! | 
the things that impressed me was that _ 7 
he wore a cap instead of the custom- 
ary helmet, and around his body were 
three belts of bullets. 

That was all 
I saw _ because 
then I shut my 
eyes and thrust 
my bayonet 
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blindly towards him: It pierced his body just above the 
heart, and loosened his hold on the rifle which went hurtling 
through the air, and the next moment he fell forward on top 
of me, knocking me to the ground. 

I lay still for a moment, stunned by the fall, in which my 
head struck the ground heavily, and then pushing the uncon- 
scious form of the German from me, I got to my feet, with- 
drew my bayonet from his body and followed my comrades. 


E took Betigola, which was partly in flames. From the 
roof of one of the buildings which was intact, we kept 
up a machine gun fire after the fleeing Germans as long as 
they were in range, and then, establishing a bucket brigade, 
we endeavored to stop the spread of the flames in the village. 
An hour or so later we were joined by the rest of our 
division and the little village resumed its normal appearance. 
The next day our squadron was ordered to advance towards 
the city of Rossieny, of which thirty or forty thousand Ger- 
mans were in possession. It was not expected, of course, 
that our little squadron of 130 men should attack the Huns. 
Our job was merely to harass the German scouts and patrols 
and at the same time feel the way for the advance of our own 
forces. 

Wherever possible, we proceeded through the woods. It 
was not easy going even in the day-time, but at night—and it 
got to be dark about four o’clock in the afternoon—it was par- 
ticularly difficult. 

At dawn we penetrated the woods and our advance guards 
reported that through their field-glasses they could see a force 
of Germans occupying an estate and Solntsev decided to wait 

until dark before moving against 

the enemy. 
All day long we were kept in the 
woods. Our 
scouts re- 
ported that 
the forces 
of Germans 
had been 
increased, 
several de- 
tachments 
of infantry 


(Continued 
on page 61) 
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By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


AWSON’S grip tightened on Will’s throat 

until everything went black before him, with 

only the murderous eyes of the outlaw shining 

through the darkness. Tearing Joe from the 
half-breed who was holding him, Dawson suddenly 
threw both boys like sacks of meal through the open 
coor of the shack. Will came to himself a minute later 
to find Joe bending anxiously over him. Tne gang had 
hurried out to see if there were others coming and for 
a minute or so the boys were 
left alone. Joe had just time 
to whisper to Will, “No talk, 
no talk, play dumb, else we lose 
cabin,” when their captors 
burst into the shack. 

“There’s no one at the en- 
trance and no signs of any 
tracks,” they heard Dawson say 
to the others in a snarling voice. “ What are you,” he 
roared at the boys. “ How did you get here any- 
way?” 

Remembering their agreement with the lumber-king 
that if they spoke to anyone during the month they 
lost the promised prize, both boys kept still. Shaking - 
their heads and looking steadily at the men, they 
made no sound. When the giant approached them threaten- 
ingly Will had an idea. Waving his arms grandly skyward he 
pointed first to himself and then to Joe. Undoubtedly this 
gesture and their silence saved their lives. The half-breed and 
the Indian were both superstitious and felt that there was 
something supernatural about two naked boys who could not 
speak and who seemed to have dropped from the sky. 

Dawson was not so easily impressed. From what he said to 
the others it was evident that he suspected that the boys were 
crazy and had escaped from some asylum into the woods. In 
that case it would be safer to take them a long distance from 
Black Hill and let them loose where they could be found rather 
than chance the continued search which their permanent dis- 
appearance might bring about. On the other hand, they might 
be spies of the Canadian mounted police. 

“T don’t know whether you young devils are playing with 
me or not,” he growled after studying them for some time in 
silence. We'll just tie you up until I find out. If you are——” 
and he drew his hand slowly and significantly across his throat. 

It took all the nerve Will had to keep from trembling as he 
looked into that evil face. Joe was as impassive as ever. At 
a signal from Dawson the half-breed tied their arms behind 
their backs with strips of raw-hide and they were dumped 
down on a bed of leaves, while Dawson went out to feed the 
hounds, which, apparently, he alone could control, taking with 
him the little pouch in which lay the pink pearl, that he had 
taken from Will’s neck. 


CHAPTER XI 
Tue Escape 

HE boys lay in silence all the rest of that afternoon. When 

evening came a little camp-fire was lighted and the men 
gathered around it and cooked their evening meal. No one 
seemed to think of them but, after the others had eaten, the 
Indian came over and looked for a long time at Joe. Finally 
he touched the boy’s high cheek-bones and stiff black hair with 
his hand. 

“You redman too,” he grunted. 

A little later he came back with a rough bowl full of venison 
stew in which floated several boiled potatoes. Neither of the 
boys had eaten since morning and that stew smelled better 
than anything they had ever tasted. The Indian loosened the 
thongs which bound Joe’s right hand, leaving the other arm 
still tied up, and placed the bowl so that he could reach it. 
Before he touched a thing, Joe worked away at Will’s fasten- 
ings until he, too, had a hand free. When they had emptied 
the bow! and scraped and polished the inside of it, the Indian 
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came back and tied them up for the night. As 
he wound the straps around Joe’s arm, the boy 
slyly stiffened his muscles so that afterwards, 
when he relaxed, there was considerable play 
between his arms and the thongs. Just before 
the men turned in for the night, Dawson went 
to where the dogs were tied and led them over 
to the rude, ladder-like path down which he 
thought the boys had come. As _ he 
fastened the fierce brutes to the tree at 
the foot of the path, he looked at the 
boys significantly. 

“If you fellows try any funny busi- 
ness,” he growled, “them hounds’ll rip 
you up in about thirty seconds.” 

Hour after hour of that long night 
went by—the longest which either of the 
boys had ever known. Around them 
slept the men and every now and then 
one of the dogs outside would give a 
long, shuddering howl. Joe managed, 

» soon after midnight, to work his right 
hand and arm out from the loosened 
thongs. That done, it was only a matter 
of minutes before he was entirely free. 

Then he untied the hard knots which held Will. For a long 

time both boys worked to rub the numbness out of their arms 
and legs. 

Joe waited until that gray hour just before the dawn had 
come when men sleep most soundly. Then, with infinite care, 
he led the way past the sleepers. It was necessary to step 
over Dawson who, wrapped in his blanket, lay across the 
entrance. In the dim light of the setting moon the white: of 
his eyes showed from under the half-shut lids and his face 
looked like the face of a fiend. 





“If you are 


S they stepped out of the door, the corner of the rock hid 

them from the chained dogs. Once beyond that the dogs 
would certainly sense them and give the alarm. Their only hope 
would be to reach the entrance to the secret passage before 
the men were awakened by the alarm. Each boy crouched 
down beside the rock like two sprinters on their marks and 
suddenly shot around the rock within a yard of the chained 
hounds, 

Two of them seemed to be sleeping, but the old bitch, fiercer 
and more wary than the younger dogs, was on her feet in a 
second. Straining against the heavy chain, she snapped 
viciously at the boys and as they passed her gave a yelling 
bay that sounded more like some furious wild beast than a dog. 
In a moment the sleepers were aroused. As the boys sped 
through the dark they heard the fierce voice of Dawson. 

“ Wake up!” he shouted. “I knew we ought to have got rid 
of those boys. I’ll untie the dogs. They can’t be far away. 
When we catch ’em this time, we'll take no more chances.” 

The maddened hounds strained so at their chains that it was 
a minute or so before the outlaw could free them. That little 
start was all that the boys needed. Running down the path 
as they had never run before, they came to the small hole 
blocked with earth through which they had wormed their way 
the day before. As, with their bare hands they opened up the 
hole, Joe tried to make Will go in first, but Will would have 
none of it. 

“You’re younger,” he whispered. “ Anyway I got you into 
this and you’re going to have the first chance to get away,” 
and he pushed the reluctant boy into the opening. 

It seemed to Will as if Joe would never work his way 
through, for the hole was smaller from the outside than it 
had been from inside the tunnel. He dug and tore frantically 
at the burrow, scattering the sand and earth behind him like 
a woodchuck. At last he managed to force his shoulders 
through. Will could hear Dawson cursing the dogs as he tried 
to unleash them. If the hounds reached them before they 











Down the trail, howling like a demon, came the bitch 


could block the passage their last chance of life was gone 
and they would die like rats in a trap. 

Just as a yell from the outlaw and a roaring bay from the 
great hound showed that the latter was at last loose, Joe dis- 
appeared and Will plunged in after him not a second too soon. 
Down the trail, howling like a demon, came the bitch, with the 
other two hard on her heels. 

Will had just time to pull himself through the hole and, 
with Joe’s help, to roll up a round boulder against the open- 
ing. Then they turned and raced down the black winding 
passage now running against the rocky wall as the trail wound 
here and there, and sometimes tripping and falling over stones 
without a thought of the bruises and the blood that streamed 
down their faces, for they knew that death was on their trail 
in the dark. As they ran they heard the hounds scratching 
and barking at the rock which blocked the hole. In a moment 
the men had joined the pack. 

“Here they are,” exulted Dawson. “ Wait till I get this 
rock out and we'll let the dogs finish the young foxes.” 


HE boys reached the edge of the pool just as one hound 
after another scrambled into the entrance of the tunnel 
above them. So swiftly did the hunting pack follow. that, as 
the fugitives dived into the inky, motionless water, the snaky 
muzzle of the foremost hound thrust itself around the first 
corner of the passage not ten feet away. 
Down through the water-filled shaft the two shot and out 
into the main pool. With desperate stroke they flashed up 
through the deep water. Just when it seemed impossible to 
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last another second they broke the surface and, 
faint and gasping, reached the bank. Will was all 
for pushing on, but Joe held him back. 

“Wait,” he said. “If dogs follow, we can fight 
*em better here.” 

Will saw the sound sense of this. Slipping on 

- their clothes, each seized a couple of heavy, jagged 
bits of rock to brain the first dog that should come 
up through the pool. But the hounds did not fol- 
low. From underground they heard a babble of 
voices and the yelps of the hounds as they refused 
to take the water. Then the voices became fainter 
and died away. 

“If they want to get us,” said Will, as they hur- 
ried down the trail, “ theyll have to go down on the 
other side of the mountain and around. By that 
time we'll be so far away they’ll never find us.” 

Joe was ‘not so sure. 

“That big chap he do something yet,” he prophe- 
sied. “ He bad one.” 

They hurried down the path up which they had 
plodded a day or so before. Neither one knew that 
the degs from which they had so narrowly escaped 
were of a blood-hound strain nor the danger of the 
open trail which they were leaving. They passed 
the carcajou’s den and followed Beaver Brook. 
The sun was just showing clear among the trees 
when Joe stopped and listened. From far up the 
mountain side sounded the long howl of a hunting 
dog which grew louder and nearer every second. 

“They’re after us,” said Will, turning very white. 
“They must have had a secret path down the cliff. 
If we can only get to the cabin, we can telephone 
for help and stand them off until it comes.” 





OE answered not a word, but led the way with 

the tireless lope which he had learned on many 
a long hunt in the far-away Barrens. The sound 
of the hounds, although clearly heard in the still air, 
was yet a long way off. The boys raced down the 
slope and along the side of Beaver Brook. Yet no 
matter how fast they went, the fierce belling of the 
pack behind them sounded louder and _ louder. 
Finally, as the dogs’ came out from behind the 
corner of the cliff and swung into the long, straight 
way by the brookside their baying burst out so loud 
and clear that the boys stopped and looked back, 
thinking that the black hounds had sighted them at 
last. The sound, however, had been carried through the long 
valley as if through a funnel and the pack was not yet in sight. 

“We'll never get to the shack much less the cabin,” gasped 
Wil. 

Joe pointed ahead to where Beaver Pond showed in the 
distance. 

“We make pond before dogs see us, we swim down to 
beaver-lodge and be safe.” 

Will made no answer, but ran as he had never run before, with 
Joe always a stride or so ahead. As they came to the pond 
and plunged in the dogs were still not in sight. A minute 
later a chorus of howls and barks showed that the pack was 
in full cry on the fresh trail. 

The boys swam low in the water and, although their pur- 
suers had reached the upper end of the pond before they came 
to the lodge, the dogs did not sight them in the water. With- 
out a splash they dived down and swam through the still water 
to the entrance which they had used weeks before. 

In another minute they were safe within the warm, round 
dome and lying at full length on the shelf inside. As they 
came in they heard the startled plunges of the beaver going 
out on the other side. From overhead through the water and 
the thick thatch of their refuge they heard faintly the sounds 
of the pack and at last the hoarse shouts of the men. At the 
point where the trail took to the water the dogs checked. 

“Here’s where they took to the water,” sounded Dawson’s 
voice. “They must have landed somewhere. Separate the 
dogs and circle the whole pond and we'll pick up the trail.” 

For nearly two hours the boys heard the fierce shouts of 
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the men and the yelps and bays of the puzzled dogs as_ they 
went back and forth and around and around the lake. Finally 
toward the end of the morning the sounds died away. 

“We'll stay right here until dark,” said Will. “They'll get 
tired of hunting for us and go back. Then we’ll slip off and 
hike for the cabin.” 

“Me for big sleep,” agreed Joe, and the boys curled up on 
the soft dry grass which covered the shelf and slept until late 
in the afternoon. They woke up towards sunset fiercely 
hungry. It seemed a week since that great bowl of venison 
stew. 

Joe began to fumble around at the bottom of the hut where 
the beaver had already made a neat pile of food-sticks, the 
beginning of the winter supplies. He pawed them over and 
finally pulled one out about four feet long and commenced to 
gnaw the bark like an over-grown hungry beaver. Will got 
one sniff of the sweet, fragrant black birch, grabbed the other 
end and gnawed away even faster than His companion. They 
kept it up until they met in the middle of the stick and had 
each swallowed some feet of green birch-bark. It was not 
very good food, but at least it filled their hungry stomachs 
and was better than nothing. 


HEN at last they were unable to see any gleam of light 
through the tiny air-holes, they crept down to the 
entrance, and made their way without a sound to the edge of 
the shore and in a minute were following the familiar trail 
which led to their camp. It was a black, starless night. The 
woods were full of sighs and murmurings, as an uneasy wind 
wandered through the upper branches. They stole along, 
feeling that their lives depended upon their silence, for it 
might well be that the enemy were lying in ambush beside 
this well-marked path. Gradually, in the darkness, the shapes 
of well-known objects began to loom up. In the depths of a 
thicket under a huge beech was hidden their store-house, made 
of woven wattled boughs, where they kept a supply of dried 
venison and smoked fish and wicker baskets of dried berries. 
Silently they crept through the thicket, undid the bar of 
the door and reached up to the long strips of savory venison 
on the upper shelves. Never was a meal more enjoyed. Not 
until they had eaten most of the meat and smoked trout and 
tucked away the rest in the pockets of their deer-skin shirts 
and emptied a few baskets of dried berries foy dessert, did 
they stop. 
“Better than birch-bark,” whispered Will, as they slipped 
out of the store-house and slunk down the trail to drink deep 
in the cold spring. Just back of that was the “ weapon-tree,” 
as Will had christened a thorn-bush on which they hung their 
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clubs, axes and bows when not in use. In the dark they 
fumbled around until Will’s fingers closed on the well-worn 
handle of Brain-biter and he swung it by its thong over his 
shoulder. At the same time Joe found his bow and quiver 
filled with a dozen arrows. Will had his pouch full of throw- 
ing-stones and after Joe had fastened a short round-headed 
war-club to his belt they started on toward the shack, fully 
armed. 

In the dim light they could see the wood-pile and the black 
opening of the door-way. Though there was no sound, the 
Indian sensed something hostile. With a quick movement he 
pulled Will down on the ground and, motioning to him to lie 
quiet, wormed his way along the path until he came to the 
door-way. As he started to creep in his head almost touched 
the body of a man lying asleep just inside. Joe drew back 
like a flash .and waited. He could hear the sound of deep 
breathing and finally rose to his feet and looked in. For 
nearly five minutes Will could see, him standing motionless, 
peering and listening through the darkness. Then he stole 
back, lay down beside his companion and whispered into his 
ear: 

“They all there asleep. Dogs away. We sneak down trail 
to cabin.” 

“ Not until I get my pearl,” Will whispered back. 

Joe looked at him long. 

“Tm with you, Chief,” he said finally. 


ITHOUT another word they flitted like shadows to the 

open door where Will stood until he could make out the 
dim outlines of the sleepers inside. The one across the thresh- 
old was the Indian. At the right was a huge bulk which they 
knew must be Dawson. Around his neck presumedly he wore 
the leather pouch with the pearl. Stepping carefully over the 
Indian the boys stood and looked down upon the sleeping 
giant. He was lying flat on his face and his huge arms 
entirely hid his throat. Bending down close to him Will could 
just make out the dark line of the cord. Will was about to 
snap the cord with one quick jerk, but Joe guessed what he was 
about to do and pulled him gently back. 

Like the Spartan boys of old, the Indian had been trained 
by his tribe in the lore of theft. Pushing Will to one side, he 
stooped down and began 
to blow softly at a spot 
directly between _ the 
sleeper’s shoulders. At 
first it had no_ effect. 
Then, as the _ persistent 

(Conlinued on page 53) 
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CHAPTER XII 


Tue Camp or THE TwINs 


ae ee 


OR about a mile the boat went steadily down stream. 
The storm clouds were now more menacing and the 


stillness of the evening was punctuated by sullen growls 
of thunder. Bobby, recovering his breath, sat in the 
stern. 

Presently the boat turned its nose in toward the bank, and 
Joe pulled in his oars and turned about and faced the pas- 
senger. His face wore a broad grin. Bobby gave a pleased 
chuckle. 

“TI guess them scout fellows ain't feelin’ so nifty just now,” 
Joe said genially. “ We aimed for to get you out, Bobby, and 
I guess we done it.” 

“T was afraid I wouldn’t get away,” Bobby confessed. “Don 
thought that something was up. I took a chance signaling 
from the camp.” 

“Oh, Don!” Joe snapped his fingers. 
I knowed we'd fool him.” 

“Quit your gabbin’,” Pete cried, “and watch the boat. I 
ain’t aimin’ to run on no mud flat.” 

Joe watched the shore and cried directions. The speed of 
the boat slowed down to a crawl. It seemed to Bobby that 
they were looking for a place to run to land; but suddenly 
Joe called “ Port, Pete; port,” and the boat swung to one side 
and darted forward. What looked to be a solid wall of brush 
parted gently as they reached it. They went through and found 
themselves in a narrow inlet that was completely shut out from 
the river. 

The inlet was too narrow to permit rowing. Joe knelt beside 
Bobby, ran an oar over the stern and began to scull. For per- 
haps a hundred yards they cruised in this fashion, and then 
the inlet ended. Pete sprang ashore and pulled the boat up 
to where high tide would not reach it. 


“ He ain’t so much. 


HE camp stood not twenty feet away. Two stout branches 

had been thrust into the ground, another branch had been 
lashed horizontally as a ridge pole and over this a strip of 
canvas had been bent to make a tent. It was low and not any 
too wide; and Bobby wondered how three boys could sleep 
under it. 

The tent stood in a cleared space, but all around it were 
great trees. The sun had gone down and ‘in here among the 
trees the air was chill. Bobby was glad to clothe himself. 

“Where will I put these?” he asked, holding his scout uni- 
form, shoes, haversack and blanket. 

“Chuck ’em in the tent,” said Joe. 






_ upon the ground. 
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“ The tent’s 
blown down.” 


Bobby hesitated. Some of the twins’ 
clothing was scattered under the canvas, 
and a dirty, rumpled blanket was piled at 


one side. 
“Well,” Joe demanded, “ain't it good enough for you? I 
guess they wasn’t no marble floors over at the scout camp.” 


Bobby threw in his things. The scout camp, at least, had 
had order and neatness. Pete, swinging a pail, took him 
farther in among the trees and showed him where to get water. 
When they came back Joe was cleaning fish for supper. He 
scaled them, opened them up the middle and cast the insides 
A swarm of flies settled to the feast. 


OBBY had not noticed the flies; now as he looked they 

seemed to be everywhere. A can of molasses had not been 
tightly closed, and the cover was black with the buzzing pests. 
Pete rinsed a pot and threw the water upon the ground. Next 
he opened a tin of beans and dumped the beans in the pot. 
One fly, two, three, pounced upon the food. 

“You ought not to throw things around like that,” Bobby 
protested. 

“No?” Joe looked at him in surprise. “What’s the harm?” 

“It draws flies. They’re into everything.” 

“Well, what o’ it? Flies don’t hurt nothin’, do they?” 

“They're filthy,” said Bobby. ‘They spread disease.” 

The twins roared with laughter. 

“Ain’t that a hot one?” Joe cried. “Here’s me and you 
been livin’ around flies all our lives, Pete, and we’s been 
diseased and didn’t know it. I ain’t never seed any diseased 
flies, did you, Pete?” 

Pete shook his head. “They’s always pretty danged lively.” 

“Then how can they give anybody disease?” Joe demanded 
triumphantly. “If they ain’t got nothing how can you ketch 
it from them?” 

Bobby told how flies walked through all kinds of filth and 
carried it with them to anything that they touched. He men- 
tioned germs. 

“What’s germs?” asked Joe. 

Bobby tried to explain, but made sorry work of it. Joe 
moved one hand quickly, caught a fly, and held it out. 

“ Here, show me one of them germs.” 

“You can’t see them,” Bobby said weakly. 

At that the twins sent forth another roar of laughter. Joe, 
shaking with merriment, went on cleaning the fish. 

“ Scout lies,” Pete said soberly. “That’s all it is. 
somethin’ be if you can’t see it?” 

Bobby made a last defense. 
a microscope.” 
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“Did you ever see any? 

“N no.” 

“Scout lies,’ Pete said again. “Remember the dog we 
owned once, Joe, that used to ketch flies and eat "em? He 
didn’t get no disease.” 





OBBY had no great desire for supper. He ate some of 

the fish and a small helping of beans from the bottom 

of the pot. He wanted coffee—but when Joe brought out an 

opened can of condensed milk with a dead fly in the thick mix- 

ture, he decided to drink his coffee black. 

“He’s feared o’ a dead fly,” Joe cried. 
one?” 

After supper Joe and Pete lay contentedly on their backs 
and began to smoke. The plates, the pot, the frying pan, 
were left out in the open. 

“ Aren’t you going to wash up?” Bobby asked. 

“Lots o’ time,” said Joe. “We dont eat again ’till to- 


“ Ain’t that a hot 


morrow. What’s the rush? We comed up here for a good 
time.” 
Bobby went down to the water with his eating kit. he 


twins watched him with vast amusement. When the job was 
done he came back to his friends—but the glamour had faded 
from his escape. 

“ How has the fishing gone?” he asked after a silence. 

“We ain’t doin’ none,” said Pete. 

Bobby sat upright. He had money invested in this business. 
“You said we'd get fish up here.” 

“We got a lot the first day,” Pete explained. “We can’t 
go for to take fish back to Chester everyday, and they ain’t 
no way to keep them fresh. We ain’t got no ice. We didn’t 
think of that.” 

Bobby grew gloomier. “ How about my money?” he asked. 
“How about ourn?” said Joe. 

The twins smoked on in silence. There was no merry camp- 
fire, no singing, no rollicking good time. 

Bobby crept under the spread of canvas. The low-hung 
tent was hot and the three boys filled every inch of it. Joe 
and Pete speedily dropped off to sleep, but Bobby lay awake. 
Joe’s elbow was in his ribs and, try as he would, he could not 
relieve the pressure. It seemed years ago that he had thrilled 
with excitement at the thought of a care-free existence with 
the twins. As a matter of fact the thrill had been with him 
all that day. Now it was gone. 


INCE early afternoon the threat of storm had been con- 

stant. The heavens still growled ominously. Faint light- 
ning flashes lit the earth with feeble flutterings. Bobby sighed. 
By degrees, even in spite of the elbow in his ribs, his weary 
body relaxed and he slept. 

He awoke from a frantic dream of struggling under water 
to escape from boys who grappled him and tried to hold him 
under. And then it ceased to be a dream. He was struggling, 
and he was wet. Something stifling was over him and smother- 
ing him. He made a frightened, desperate effort to be free. 

“Can’t you keep still?” Joe yelled. “ We’s tryin’ to get 
out.” 

“The tent’s blown down,” gasped Pete. 

The storm had broken. Rain was lashing about and the 
ground was drenched with running water. A minute later 
Bobby crawled from under the wreckage out into as wild a 
night as he had ever known. The tree tops were bent with 
the force of the wind. The lightning flashes showed Joe and 
Pete looking like drowned rats. 

“We got to beat it up into the woods,” Pete cried. He and 
Joe ran toward the timber. Bobby waited to gather his cloth- 
ing. It was saturated, but he took it under his arm and fol- 
lowed the twins. 

In the part of the woods where the trees were thickest they 
came to a halt, panting. Here only a little of the rain came 
through. They sat under the trees and waited miserably for 
the end of the deluge. With the rain the night had turned 
cold, and now they began to shiver. 

Bobby thought of the scouts, probab'y safe and dry in their 
sound tents across the river, and he bit his lips and blinked 
his eyes. 
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The hours dragged along. After a long, long wait, the rain 
lessened and then stopped. The thunder grew faint in the 
distance. The wind died down. The only sound was the drip, 
drip, drip of water from the leaves. ~ Joe, who had been 
morosely silent all during the night, roused himself. 

“Feel’s like morning,” he said. “Let’s get out in the open 
and look around.” 

“I haven’t a dry stitch,” Bobby gulped. 

“Oh, shut up!” Joe growled. “You ain’t the only one.” 


HEY found the open space where the camp had _ been 

pitched and surveyed what was left of their belongings. 

The tent was lying in a patch of mud, and the blankets were a 

tumbled, soggy heap. The can of condensed milk was gone. 

The molasses can was lying on its side and most of the sticky 
fluid had run out. The cooking utensils were full of water. 

Joe shivered. “Somebody rustle up some dry wood,” he 
said crossly. “I want a drink o’ coffee.” 

“ Coffee’s gone, too,” said Pete. A moment later they found 
the grounds spread out in the mud. Joe scooped them up, 
dirt and all. 

“Get the wood,” he said. “ We'll dry this stuff by the fire 
and sift out the dirt.” 

Bobby, moving without spirit, found some dry wood. Soon 
there was a sputtering fire. While Pete tried to heat water, 
Joe patiently watched the dirt cake in his pot as the heat 
evaporated the rain. Sifting out the dirt, however, was a 
difficult matter. 

“Oh, pshaw!” Joe exploded suddenly; “a little dirt ain’t 


“ You 


ought 











not to throw 
things around like 
that.” 
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goin’ to kill nobody.” He dumped a handful of the grounds 
into the water that Pete had succeeded in bringing to a boil. 

“Got to drink it without sugar and milk,” said Pete. 

The mixture looked like no coffee Bobby had ever seen. He 
tried to tell himself that the boiling had sterilized everything, 
but one mouthful of the hot liquid was enough. But the drink 
seemed to put new life into his companions. 

“Let’s go out and get us some fish for breakfast,” Joe 
proposed. 

Bobby ate his fish to the last morsel. He felt as though 
his insides were hollow. The twins spread out blankets, tent 
canvas and clothing to dry in the sun. Beyond that they 
did nothing to set the camp to rights. 

“Can’t do nothin’ ’till the sun dries things out,” said Pete. 
“ Might as well rest.” 

The look on Bobby’s face was far from happy. In a dim way 
he began to see that it was simply contrariness that had got 
him into this mess, The others had ordered him to cut away 
from Joe and Pete, they had criticized his friendship, they 
had aroused his hostility—and he just wouldn’t cut away. Of 
course, he had really wanted to go camping and fishing with 
the twins. The picture they had painted had been alluring. 
He was used to camping, and liked it. But he 
had not dreamed that the twins’ camp would be 
anything like this. Its carelessness, its lack of 
system, its dirt, ran contrary to 
everything that Mr. Wall had 
taught him before the Scoutmaster we 
had joined the army. | 


F course, he could go back to 
the Troop. He stared out at 

where the river showed blue and 
sun-kissed through the trees. No; 
he couldn’t, either. If he went 
back he would have to go and con- 
fess his mistake, go with hanging 
head and with muttered apologies. if 
What he called his pride balked 
at such an end to his adventure. 
He—he’d stick it out. But nobody, 
he v »wed, would ever again ensnare him 
in a fix like this. 

Joe took his pipe from his mouth and 
pointed toward the river. “ Visitors,” 
he said. “They must have borried a 
boat from somebody.” 

Bobby, aroused from his meditations, 
looked out at the stream. Don and a 
Tim Lally, in a flat-bottomed skiff, 
were rowing slowly. 

“Let’s go down,” Joe said humor- 
ously, “and give ’em the laugh.” Bobby sat where he was. 

“Comin’?” Pete asked. 

Bobby shook his head. 

“You ain’t scared, are you?” Joe demanded. 
our own side o’ the river now. Let’s go down.” 

But Bobby remained seated. The twins sauntered through 
the trees toward fhe river bank and presently hailed the boat. 
Bobby stood up and walked deeper into the timber. A long 
time afterwards he hear Don’s voice: 

“Bob-by! Bob-by!” 

His heart began to beat faster, but he made no answer. 
By and by he returned to the shore. 

“Why didn’t you come out?” Joe grinned. 
wanted for to talk to you.” 

“What did he say?” Bobby asked. 

“He said it wasn't too late for you to come back with the 
scout fellows. We told him somethin’, didn’t we, Pete? We 
told him-you was sayin’ you was sorry you hadn’t come over 
sooner.” 

Bobby sighed and walked toward the camp to see if his cloth- 
ing was dry. 

Somehow he felt heavy hearted and unhappy. He struggled 
stubbornly against this feeling, but try as he did it mastered 
him. Something made him feel that everything was wrong. 


“We’s on 


“Don Strong 










They slipped safely*past the camp 


BOYS’ LIFE 


CHAPTER XIII 


Tue Raw 


ATE that afternoon Pete and Joe rowed away to a village 

down the river to get some bacon, coffee, sugar, salt, milk 
and flour. While they were gone, Bobby found a tree branch 
heavily studded with short, thick stems and proceeded to rake 
the camp. At the end of an hour he had wrought some sem- 
blance of order. The ground was clear, the pots and pans were 
put away where the flies could not reach them, and the refuse 
he had gathered was burning in a fire. 

He went to the river and walked along the bank until he 
came in sight of the camp of Chester Troop. The tents showed 
dimly, but the flag, whipping in the breeze, was in plain sight. 
He-sat on a fallen stump and watched until, with shouts and 
cheers, the scouts came charging down the embankment for 
their daily swim. Then he went back. 

Joe and Pete had returned and were cooking supper. It 
was fish again—fish, and bread, and coffee, and molasses. The 
fish heads were lying on the freshly raked ground. Bobby 
looked at them and frowned. 

“Mary Ann ain’t stuck on our way o’ doin’ things,” Joe grinned. 

Bobby stalked off in search of wood. 

When he returned the meal was ready. But he 
was growing tired of fish, fish, fish. Perhaps Joe 
and Pete were growing tired of it, too, for near 
the end of the meal Pete inquired what “those 
scout fellows” had to eat. 

“Fruit,” said Bobby, “and vegetables, and 
lemonade and milk.” 

“What kind 0’ 
Pete was interested. 

“Corn, tomatoes, potatoes, beans 

oh, every kind.’ 

“Where do they get ’°em?” 

“From Mr. Joyce.” 

““Who’s Mr. Joyce?” 

“He owns the farm where we 
were working.’ : 

“T’d like for to have things 

like that to eat,” remarked Pete. 

“Let’s go get some tonight,” Joe 
said eagerly. 

“Get some?” Bobby looked at him 
suspiciously. “ How?” 

“Take ’em,” Joe said impatiently. 
“ How do you think?” 

- “That's stealing,” Bobby cried. 

wy “Will you listen to the idjit,” Joe 
said scornfully. He began to jeer and 
mock, and Pete took part in the dem- 
onstration. Bobby stood his ground. 
Finding that derision produced no results, the twins began 
to argue. 

“ What we take won’t be missed,” said Joe. 
much stuff spoils.” 

“It's stealing,” Bobby retorted. “It doesn’t belong to you. 
And you’re forgetting what you told Don in the cabin the day 
Joe took Tim Lally’s haversack,” he ended triumphantly. 

“What did I tell him?” 

“You said that you or Joe had never stolen anything.’ 

“That's right,’ Pete admitted uneasily. “But just a couple 
o’ tomaters from a patch rm 

“They’re not yours, Pete.” 

“Look a here,” cried Joe; “you ain’t done nothin’ but find 
fault since you comed here.” 

“Shut up!” Pete said shortly. He began to pace back and 
forth turning the problem in his mind. “ Bobby’s right,” he 
said at last. “ We'll go over and take what we want, but we'll 
leave money for it.” 

“Why can’t you go over in the daytime?” Bobby asked, 
“and buy what you want?” 

“ And have those scout fellows rush us? 
take what we want and leave four bits. 

That did seem to be all right. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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I guess not. We'll 
I guess that’s square.” 
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ZAPAS 











THE TALE OF A TAILLESS MOUSE 
By Scour Witu1aM Ispitt 


APAS was a little jump- 

/ ing mouse that lived in 

the Adirondack region 
near Lake Cham- 
plain. 

He was not very large; 
only four inches from the 
tip of his nose to the root 
of his tail. His tail, before 
it was accidentally ampu- 
tated, measured five and 
one-half inches. “He was a really beautiful little creature: 
extending from the end of his nose down his back was a stripe 
of dark hair, in which showed a few light brown hairs; his 
flanks were a beautiful dark buff, and underneath he was 
purest white; the upper half of his tail was black; beneath it 
was white; his dainty, hairless littke paws and the inside of 
his rather large ears were a pretty shell pink, while his small, 
beady eyes were as black as jet. 

One morning while out collecting I found him caught in a 
snap trap by his tail, apparently lifeless. The snap had 
crushed his tail within half an inch of his body, and he was 
held by a large sinew only. 

Cutting the sinew, I dropped him into my pocket and con- 
tinued on my rounds. When I arrived at the house the mouse 
was kicking feebly. 

Making a nest of a small candy box and some cotton, I put 
him over the hot-water tank of the stove. He responded to 
the heat almost immediately. 

After breakfast he had improved so that he climbed out of 
his box. I punched some holes in the cover and put him back. 

At noon I opened the box, and there he was rolled up into 
a furry little ball. I touched him, and instantly he straightened 
himself out. Stroking him with my finger, I expected he would 
leap out of the box and scurry for cover, but he just crouched 
down and watched me with his little black, beady eyes. 

At first he paid no attention to a small piece of corn bread 
which I dropped under his nose, but after a few minutes he 
rose up on his haunches, picked up the bread in his little paws 
and proceeded to nibble slowly. While he was eating he 
watched me closely, prepared, no doubt, to leap to cover at 
the first hostile movement. After he had finished his bread 
I offered him a few drops of milk in a spoon. This he lapped 
up greedily, and then astonished me by burrowing under the 
cotton and rolling up into a ball for a snooze. I put the cover 
on again and did not disturb him until after 
supper. 


HAT night when I took the cover off his 

box he hopped out and proceeded to ex- 
plore the table fearlessly. He was very tame, 
and allowed us to put our hands over him and 
touch him, but if we tried to pick him up 
he would take a couple of his amazing leaps. 
As he had been accustomed to balance him- 
self with his tail when he leaped, he did not 
always land right side up. Sometimes he 
landed on his feet, but usually on his nose 
at first. 

Finally he jumped off the table to the floor. 
We cornered him, and I picked him up gently 
but firmly, surprised not to feel his sharp lit- 
tle teeth. After feeding him*I put him back 
in his box for the night. 





His scientific name was Zapas, and as it Mr. Screech Owl does not look 
was short and easily pronounced—a very un- the wide-awake chap he is when 
usual thing for a scientific name—we decided the sun goes down. 
to call him that. He grew so tame that we the day time and keeps every one 
else awake at night 


could pick him up and pet him and do pretty 


This little fellow is the busiest four-foot in the fall 
woods gathering his winter hoard 
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Conducted by 


N ature’s Trail ‘Edward F. Bigelow 


Scout Naturalist 

nearly anything we pleased with him. 

He mussed things up a number of 
times. For instance, one morning we 
did not put the cover of his box on tight 
enough. Having an inquisitive disposi- 
tion, he decided to see what was going 
on. He pushed up the cover of his box, 
climbed out, rambled along a window 
ledge, over the dish drainer to the 
kitchen table, where our breakfast was 
ready. The first thing I knew of the 
trouble was when my companion gave 
a wild yell and dashed across the kitchen. 
I was just in time to see a very bedrag- 
gled Zapas scramble hurriedly out of 
my friend’s cold cereal and milk and hop across the table. 
Needless to say, my friend called Zapas some very hard names, 
and did not appreciate the joke in the least, but Zapas did not 
seem to mind, he was too busy drying and cleaning himself, 





FEW nights later he again distinguished himself by broad 

jumping into the center of a nice juicy huckleberry pie. 
Then, instead of jumping out again, as any self-respecting 
mouse should, he proceeded to wade around and mess it up 
for sure. Upon ejecting him from the pie, I found he had 
taken on a deep purplish hue. He was banished to his box to 
get clean as best he might. As for that pie, it was surely 
scrambled ! 

The next night he was killed. He was on the table when I 
went to bring in some fire wood. While I was gone he jumped 
off the table and climbed into the wood box, where I threw 
an armful of wood. There was one agonized little squeak, and 
by the time I dug him out he was dead. A heavy stick had 
crushed him. 


DANGEROUS PLANTS 
FLOWERS WHICH MUST BE CAREFULLY HANDLED 


T is rather alarming to realize that a number of the 

flowers of which we are all so fond contain deadly poisons. 

The daffodil is an instance in point. Its long, narrow leaves 
contain a powerful irritant poison, and boys should be 
warned most strongly against chewing them. 

The common foxglove contains a poison which has the most 
extraordinary effect upon the heart, whose action may be re- 
duced to only seventeen beats to the minute. Of any one thus 
poisoned, the pupils of the eyes are widely dilated, and his only 
chance of life is to lie absolutely still until the doctor comes. 

Everyone knows the wild arum or cuckoo-plant, with its big, 
heart-shaped, glossy leaves. A most danger- 
ous plant it is, too. If you chew a leaf, your 
tongue swells enormously; so much so that 
you will be almost unable to swallow. Melted 
butter is the best remedy for poisoning by this 
plant. 

The most dangerous of all common hedge- 
row plants is the aconite or monk’s hood, 
which has palm-shaped leaves. A very small 
dose causes a strange tingling all over the 
body, and partial blindness. A little more 
and death is certain. 

These are all plants which are more or less 
attractive to the eye. There are others which 
seem to advertise themselves as dangerous. 
The hemlock, for instance. If you pinch a 
leaf it gives out a nasty, mousy odor. One 
need hardly state that it is very poisonous, 
being a powerful narcotic. The sufferer sinks 
into a drowsy state, which, if remedies are 
not at hand, ends in death. 

All the nightshades have a sinister appear- 
ance and should be avoided altogether. There 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Honored by 
the President 


N the opposite page is a list of scouts 

whose records are being finally 
checked and if found correct will be 
honored by receiving a letter from President Wilson as the 
result of their faithful and distinctive work in selling Thrift 
and War Savings Stamps. 
the year 1918 sold the most 
stamps, each in his respective 
state. Our congratulations, 
Scouts, in addition to the Presi- 
dent’s. Fine work and a re- 
ward of which to be proud. 
There are other “citations” be- 
sides those won on the battle 
field and other splendid work 
done for love of country besides 
fighting. 


Hands Across 
the Sea 


NE of the most touching 

evidences of the real spirit 
of brotherhood and service of 
Scouting that we have on rec- 
ord, is the beautiful work being 
done by French scouts in honor- 
ing the graves of our own fallen 





dead, lying in foreign fields. 
Among the poppies and the 
crosses, these boys in khaki 
move quietly taking photo- 
graphs, reverently placing 
wreaths upon the sad little 


mounds where doughboys sleep. 
The seventy-fives boom here no 
longer, and the night is no 
longer lit by the fearful lights 
of war. All is quiet at last. 
Birds sing and gentle lads prove 
that love is still lord of life. 

Any member of a family of 
an American Boy Scout who de- 
sires to avail himself of this generous service freely proffered 
by French scouts, may do so by sending to the French Scout 
Commissioner, Monsieur Jean Beigbeder, 46 Rue de Provence, 
Paris, information as to the name, rank and regiment of the 
dead soldier, and any indication possessed as to the location 
of the grave. Upon request the grave will be photographed 
and kept hallowed by flowers. 


HAT the splendid work done by 
British Seascouts during the war 
period is appreciated by England is 
shown by the special arrangements which have been made for 
their benefit with the White Star Line. Every White Star 
liner, whether making port in New York, Boston, or Halifax, 
carries two or three British Seascouts who are shipped as 
“cadets,” are regular members of the crew and are getting 
an unforgettable and fascinating experience of real seafaring. 
Some of these boys learn to love their good ship and the 
life of the sea so well that they continue in the service, sail 
the seven seas, make strange ports, and eventually become 
mates, officers and skippers. 

How would you like to be one of these chaps, fellow scouts, 
taking a three thousand mile cruise on one of the biggest 
ships in the world? Fancy. coming to America for the first 
time. Would you not like a cross section of these boys’ emo- 
tions when they catch a glimpse of the Statue of Liberty 
and Manhattan’s inimitable skyline? Are they “down-hearted” 
when they come to anchor? Not a bit of it. They are al- 
lowed to come ashore to explore the mysteries and see the 
sights in America’s big ports, They are not left to do this by 


Brother Scouts 
from England 


fficial Ne 





These scouts are the ones who in 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By James E. West 
Chief Scout Executive 


themselves either. They are met by friendly hands at every 
port and “shown” a good time. 

In New York, for instance, Dr. J. J. Macdonald of the Sea- 
men’s Christian Union, an American scoutmaster, is always 
ready at the pier to greet these British boys and to take charge 
of them as long as they remain on shore. 

The photograph herewith 
shows Scouts Herbert Wilkinson 
and Robert Whitehead on the 
huge liner Cedric being taught 
| the intricacies of the “telegraph” 
and the First Officer who is in- 
structing them is also a good 
scout. 

We like to think that it will 
not be long before a privilege 
such as these British boys are 
enjoying will be extended to 
seascouts of our own organiza- 
tion. How would you like to 
follow “Old Glory” and see the 
; world that way? “ Not half bad, 
bes eh?” as a Britisher would say. 





The Biggest 
Boys’ Camp in the World 


LL scouts will be interested 
to know that the Bear Moun- 
tain Scout Camp, up the Hud- 
son, is the largest boys’ camp 
in the world. The present season 
there were 1,600 boy scouts 
camping within the camp reser- 
vation, but so extensive is the 
area that you might walk for 
hours without seeing more than 
twenty or thirty boys. The whole 
1,600 can be effectively mobil- 
ized at one point in a surprising- 
ly short time, however. Bear 
Mountain Camp is “some camp.” 
Any troop with its scoutmaster may come to Bear Mountain 
fur its permanent Local Council Camp, or may connect with 
the National Headquarters Camp for unattached troops. Each 
camp of the group is in charge of a Director and there is a 
Chief Camp Physician, a Business Manager and a Director of 
Inter-Camp Activities. Individual camps are responsible for 
planning their own program of daily activities and provide 
their own staff of instructors. Each camp has its own mess 
hall, kitchen equipment and professional cook. The other 
work of the camp is done by details of scouts. Scout Law 
is the law of the camp. There are few rules, only such as are 
necessary for the safety and well-being of all concerned. Bear 
Mountain Scout Campers need no spy system and no padlocks. 
They are proud to be put on honor and to stay there. And 
certainly it is not possible to find a more delightful spot for 
such a corking big camp. Nature surely spread herself when 
she planned Bear Mountain. 








Scouts Herbert Wilkinson and Robert Whitehead and 
the First Officer of the Cedric. 


HE accompanying letter from Mr. 

Arthur Woods, Assistant to the 
Secretary, will interest you for two 
reasons. First, because it shows that the 
War Department was satisfied with the way you helped “look 
up the soldier and the job.” Second, because it suggests an 
additional way to be of service. *The War Department de- 
pends upon you to help see that the firms who responded so 
generously to the government appeal to take back former 
employees upon their discharge from service, get the due 
“citation” for which application must be made in regular 
form:— 


War Department 
Still Needs 
Scout Assistance 
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War Department 
Washington 
July 28, 1919. 

James E. West, 

Boy Scouts of A, 

New York City. 
My dear Mr. West: 
When we were 
confronted with 
the enormous prob- 
lem of displaying 

simultaneously 550, 

000 copies of our 

poster, PUT 

FIGHTING 

BLOOD WH 

YOUR BUSI- 

NESS, which has 

to do with the 

placing of returned 
men in a job, the 

Boy Scouts of 

America were sug- 

gested as among 

the best and most 
willing of the agen- 
cies available. We 
asked you to help 





ie 
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Douglas Fairbanks doing his bit during the big scout drive 
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as well as franked 
envelopes, so that 
the entire matter 
can be attended to 
without any = ex- 
pense to the boys 
or their organiza- 
tion. : 

On the other 
hand, it will be a 
tremendous service 
to the War and 
Navy Departments 
and to the 4,000,- 
000 men who have 
served their coun- 
try in France and 
in camps of the 
United States, to 
say nothing of the 
thousands of sail- 
ors and marines 
who joined in the 
great struggle for 
civilization. 

Very truly, yours, 

ArtHuR Woops, 
Ass’t. to the Sec. 


our soldiers and 
sailors, and your boys responded, in a thorough and work- 
manlike way, exactly as we wished. Their assistance has been 
invaluable to us in our work of hooking up the soldier and 
the job. I thank you and the boys heartily and sincerely in 
behalf of both the War and Navy Departments, and for the 
men who are now going back to work upon demobilization. 


AYBE some scouts wonder some- 
times if all this first aid practice 
ee : is really necessary. Possibly they think 
the Real Thing privately that their scoutmaster dwells 
too much on the subject and get a bit tired of working so 
hard learning to meet an emergency that never comes. But 


First Aid 
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We find that 80 per cent 
of all the employers of the 
United States—corporations, 
firms, and individuals — are 
taking back every man who 
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HIGH BOYS IN 1918 WAR SAVINGS STAMPS CAMPAIGN 


that is just the point. It 
would not be an emergeticy 
if it were scheduled in ad- 
vance. You never know just 
how and when you will be 


: : State Scout Troo Cit Sales Amount . i t your scout 
left them to serve — the Alabama Rchee emison 7 Birnan ham 153 $15,000. called = gr ~! ° d 
Great War. The War and Stones fet D iller 1 Clarksdale ss 9784-25 training to the tes = a” 
lavy . or ae ia rkansas . E. Newborn 1 Marianna 21. mE st. That is what hap- 
Navy Departments have pre-  Cififorna Comin: tim @& —— —< a po 
pared a handsome citation, jorado Laurence Black 3 Pueblo g9 9,09250 pened to your favorite Von 
engrossed with the recipient's Delaware” a, tim ££ a. Se se 
name, which is awarded to all _ District of Columbia _S. G. Lichtenber 47 Washington 250 4,000.00 in last month’s Boys Lire. 
who certify that they will re- Gord V,GrntBamend = 8 Tomen 7 (16G03 Here is a real life incident, 
employ their ex-service men. Idaho Joseph McCarihy 2 Wallace 3 12,325.50 when a scout’s knowledge of 
: j ct La "025. , i git ey 
We want to reward these Indiana Rudolph Stempfel 3 bEee, FS iGeae ssst ald and plucky, intelli 
nichsiie Oise Chin > — Towa Francis Hobart 1 Rockwell City 82 10,070.00 gent practice of it saved him 
patriotic firms. Thousands of 
’ Kansas e D. Hanna 1 Clay Center 9,532.25 from death. We have the 
them have applied for the Kentucky Grauman Marks 1 Georgetown 132 18,420.25 Ma : 
tetien sietalee. % hey Louisiana Don Norman | Patterson 25,475.50 story from the boy’s own 
ation already, because they 7 : . 
i Y laine Orland Sweeter 1 South Windham 680 5,270.00 father who declares’. with 
have read of it in the news- Maryland Howell C. Lowell 1 New Windsor 95 3,660.50 s h hi 
vapers, but we feel that as Massachusetts Harold White 10 Lowell 245 19,200.75 gratitude that he owes his 
papers, but we feel that a8 jiiieen ohn Carlisle 27 Detroit 67 22.799.50 son’s life to scout training. 
yet we have not reached the Minnesota d Silverstein 2 Duluth 114 10,694.00 . ts 
neak andi ot theme ve Mississippi W. L. Brown 1 Poplarville 204 5,726.25 Scout Gordon Battey, a 
great mass of those whom we oo } eae - sell ; fo 8'815.00 soak foul 2 tron No. & 
wish to include in our Legion Montana Ellis Dutton 4 Butte —— ee ie “ P ade 
of H f i _ Nebraska Edgar Mathers 2 Falls City 98 7,343.75 New Rochelle, New York, 
onor of American em ; i 
Nevada ward Maxwell 1 East Ely 45 3,050.00 + was accidentally shot in the 
ployers. New Hampshire Clifton Danforth 1 Warner 207 «2,880.25 ‘le’ 4 with 
New Jersey Edward Stevenson 6 Newark 513 41,551.75 abdomen, while engaged wit 
a hemo Co wee | ee eee oe em See 
nis. > 400.0 = lew Yor . Schuyler Tar aca 215. : . 
ome ~y con er a vould North Carolina ohn F. Blair 9 Winston-Salem 91 9,188.25 Fortunately, he did not lose 
“ot “a Cane Bey. oe ag Dakota mi ‘ : = = us consciousness and kept con- 
ring back to us through his Ozlshoma a 1 Te Ill 1474025 ‘trol of his wits and the situa- 
troop one application from Qragen, eg ae | — Fa ae tion. He got his friend to 
some , i “ ennsylvania illiam ley isburg 933. . . 
chohemecde Coie see | ce. 5 See ee eS oes 
: suc 2 uth Carolina ilton Little} ton 890. d could be 
ments being issued as to South Dakota Clarence Moran 1 Armour . a oe oe 2 ; 
+ aon 2 ; Tennessee Eugene Eager 5 Knoxville 102 19,335.00 properly cleansed. Both boys 
make a distinct impression Texas oe ay tee of 1 LaGrange  1€1 1202.25 were in bathing suits and the 
on the entire population of tah Lawrence Dunkley 29 Salt Lake City 518 8,475.75 ts z h Grn 
‘ mn OF Vermont Charles E. Peck 1 Montpelier 355 5,348.75 injured boy used the waist 
the United States. This is Virginia Claren ce Arnett — “ ee strings from his own suit and 
what we are striving to do. a ae * ste ; Wheeling 157, 2150000 ~—«O+his’ friend’s to staunch the 
Will you help us? If Wissencin Aether Conhh * peticastee = gro flow of blood, then improvised 
agreeable, we will forward Coil Zone Raymond Hunter 1 Balboa 106 14,025.00  &@ pad and strips from the 
each of your 18,000 troops a Hawaii Philip Zane _ 5 Honolulu 267 21,810.25 suits to bind up his wound 
supply of blank applications — ae ; Pa eral = HTT which he did himself. 


for the citation, and sample 
copies of the citation itself, 


NUN 


This done, with the other 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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“the Wedges Do the Work” || The Sage of 
Slabsides 


(Continued from page 11) 











water for me,” he called, as we found the 
thermos bottle of coffee. “But this 
brigand steak, it sounds good. What is 
it?” he asked as he obediently peeled the 
hard wood maple sapling. “I eat little 
meat at home, you are spreading tempta- 


* tion along my pathway.” “But how he 
did eat when it was cooked,” Sparrow- 
1S Q? ? hawk told his mother at night, as he re- 
: lated the wonders of the day. So he did 

little 





indeed, for brigand steak, green 
onions, meat and bacon, broiled, all on a 


is one of the reasons for the unusual brak- peeled stick together, over the hot coals, 
. S who that goes a tramping can _ resist? 
ing power of the Morrow Coaster Brake. Elderberry jelly, good old’ substantial 
When you back-pedal, four of these sturdy wedges bread and butter, the savory steak, “the 
(two from each end) instantly force the Morrow finest out-door lunch I ever tasted,” said 
edie : : the philosopher, from his° woodsy couch. 
rake-drum to expand and grip the inner surface of Then h rig iy 

ss “s e : ; ren he opened his heart to us, there by 
the hub. ‘That’s what stops your bicycle so quickly the flowing spring and the glowing fire, 


under the blue May sky, amidst the scent 
of the time worn apple orchards. He 
talkéd to us from the large thoughts and 
ripened vision of a long life and a love 
for nature, seasoned and tried through 
storm and sun. He talked to us of the 
vast treasure house of the out-of-doors, 
and of the still vaster regions and re- 
sources of the inner self. Out of an 
exultant optimism, from his observations 

in a good world, he talked to us, until the 

COASTER. BRAKE fire died in its ashes, and we knew that 
our hour of sanctuary was done. y, 
“When one goes from such a spot as 
this,” said John Burroughs, as we reluc- 


and easily, 








A wedge is the simplest and most effeétive means 


known to science for exerting force and power. 
That’s why the Morrow uses the wedge princi- — gee Oe age tropa nng 
“ there is an intangible something, some- 
ple—to give the most powerful and most depen- thing of himself which he leaves be- 
dable coaster brake made. . hind. We shall find it here when we come 
again.” 








2 
iine —— ] 7 
A Dandy Jop ay ogg If you by chance 


Boys, ask your bicycle dealer for a OrTrow receive two copies 
MORROW Toy Top---a dandy . > ; 
spinner for indoors or out. Lots of of this publication 
fun! If he hasn’t a supply of these 1] Braking sarface 6 3-10.09. in.— . : : 
free tops, tell him to write us for Se it will be app reCla- 
them now, YM wee tr te forced aqeet 
two wedges at each en : " 
insuring even braking distriba, ted if you will let us 
tion over enti ¢ inner hub surface. 
3 Bronze rake shoes being wot know. Each copy 
face, grip smoothly ,frmly,surely. f t h : e P 
4 fr, forvanreing, Se eee 
and positively involves an over- 
More bali-bearings than other . 
5 brakes. 80 coasts more easily, head manufacturing 
curtyitwirandbediwens |} Tor" 
7 ae pate fol- expense waie t . 
owe y @ final test, guaran- 
teeing you perfect pice ng S CO ut Mov em ent 




















cannot afford to 

B& ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY "A waste. Cooperation 
Eimira, New Yorx will enable us_ to 

discover errors. 














See that your bicycle has a MORROW Brake! 
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You know us—Sure! 


VERY boy in the country 

knows Hart Schaffner & 
Marx; maybe father wears the 
clothes we make. 


We've decided now to make 
clothes for boys and to make 
them the way they ought to 
be made; all-waol fabrics, fine 
tailoring, lively style. Show this 
page to father or mother; and 
when time for buying clothes 
comes, just mention our name 
to them. 





















All-wool clothes; stylish, serv- 
iceable, guaranteed. Send for 
our fall Style Book. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago New York 
































ESIDES the 

wickerup, the 

wigwam, the 

tepee and the 
open camp, the Red- 
man built and_ still 
builds little houses 
known as “hogans” 
and these hogans 
make good shelter for 
over-night hikes, if 
they are distributed in 
the right places along 
the trails. They are 
always welcome sights 
to the tired scout 
looking for a camp 
site. 

The hogan is a 
simple, primitive 
sort of shelter, made 
like a crude basket 
set upside down. In 
the first place one 
must gather a num- 
ber of small green 
sticks, willow _ sticks 
are the best for the 
purpose, trim off the 
branches and bend 


the smaller ends up and bind them together with strips of 
bark as in Fig. 1, then put the butt ends of the sticks in the 
ground in a circle as in Fig. 2 or 2B, weave in other sticks, 


basket fashion, Fig. 3, until you 
have- a framework such as is 
shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 4 shows 
how to bend the sticks around 
first over and then under so 
that the spring of the stick and 
friction will hold it in place. 


F at any point the two forces 

are not strong enough the in- 
tersection of the sticks may be 
bound with strips of green bark, 
as it is at AA, Fig. 4 After 
the framework is complete the 
hogan may be thatched with bal- 
sam bows, pine bows, hemlock 
bows, goldenrod, ironweed, but 
best of all with tall grass of any 
kind or rushes, the leaves of the 
common cat-tail, for instance, 


being best adapted for such 











soe 
\ evar, are no thatched roofs 


\\WA) oF” 
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By Dan Beard 


- another layer above overlapping the first until the apex of 
When these points are done a cap may 
be made like that as shown in Fig. 3 and placed upon the 


the roof is reached. 
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a purpose as_ this. 


JIG. 5 shows a 

wooden needle, 
which the Chief se- 
cured at Cow Neck, 
Long Island, used in 
> thatching roofs. There 


. on Long Island _to- 
day, but at the quaint 
farm house where the 
needle was discovered 
they still had the old 
bee-hives made of 
twisted straw, such 
as are seen nowhere 
to-day except in pic- 
ture books or on coats 
of arms and_ trade 
marks. Fig. 6 shows 
how this needle is 
used to bind the 
thatch together. Fig. 
7 shows how the 
thatch is placed in 
layers like shingles, 
beginning at the bot- 
tom and after finish- 
ing that layer putting 





roof as shown in Figs. 9 and 
10. The hogan is then complete. 
The Boy Scouts in Europe 
know how to thatch roofs much 
better than we do in America, 
for thatches are still used there, 
although long ago forgotten in 
United States. 
Openings may be left in these 
hogans for windows or ventila- 
tion. In a large hogan an open- 
ing may be left in the top as it 
is in a tepee, to allow the smoke 
from a center fire to pass out, 
but with a small tepee one must 
be very careful with a fire when 
the thatch is dry, for dry thatch 
is exceedingly inflammable and 
one does not wish to see a care- { 
fully made hogan go up in flames. I 
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“There are two very important duties in 
every Scout's daily schedule—the twice-a- 
day care of his teeth. Unless he keeps his 
teeth thoroughly clean, he is not a good | 
scout.” 





F you don’t keep your teeth clean, you’re not doing your duty. In fact, 
if you don’t keep them in shipshape order, some day they'll prevent you from 
doing what you want to. A toothache doesn’t help things along—and bad 
teeth are bad for your health, altogether. Keep your teeth clean, if you want 
to keep your health good. 





S. S. White’s Tooth Paste will help you keep your teeth in first-rate order. 
It’s safe to use—no druggy stuff in it. It tastes good, too—real English mint 
flavor. It will make your teeth thoroughly clean—it will help you fight the 
enemy germs that lurk in places that aren’t quite clean. It will make your 
duty to your teeth pleasant and easy. 


See that you get a tube soon—and watch the improvement in your teeth. 


We'd like to send you a sample tube, and our interesting little booklet, 
“Good Teeth—How They Grow and How To Keep Them,” which should 
be part of every Scout’s equipment. ‘Be prepared.’’ Write for it today. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances Since 1844 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


| Mfg, Co. 















New Wheel Toy 


Here’s a wonderful set—the 
greatest boy toy of the last twenty 
years. With only a screw driver 
and wrench, and the special disc 
steel wheels, plates, axles, ete., in 
the outfit—any boy can make the 
finest kind of outdoor toys—lots of 
them, 


MAKES REAL GLIDER 
COASTERS, WAGONS 
TRUCK 


The dandy $10 set ($15 Canada) has 
gears and pinions and lots of extra 
parts to make a real geared power racer. 
There is also a smaller set for $6. 
(Canada, $9.) and a larger one for $15. 
(Canada, $22.50). 

BIG PRIZE CONTEST —I am just 
starting a big toy building contest for 
boys and girls, with a real buckbvard, 
automobile or Shetland pony as first 
prize and a hundred other fine prizes. 
The contest is free. Write today for the 
list of prizes, a free copy of my boys’ 
“magazine, full of fine stories and outdoor 
sports, and my finely illustrated catalog 
of Gilbert Toys. 


AAC: 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 





President 


128 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: 

The A. C, Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, 
Toronto. 
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Think and Grin 























Copy this Sketch 


00 t 125.00 or more per 
week. Many opportunities are open- 
ing up for boys. My practical course a. 
of individ lessons by mail will + 
develop your talent. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for ex- 
amples of the work of successful 
boy students which will show the pos- 
sibilities for YOU. State your age. 


*s see what you can do with 
oonists ora ‘Iustrators earn 
) te 2 





The Landon School 3° fitistretins 
1496 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 











Good bye to the out-of-doors and the lying- 
around-just-doin’-nothin’-but-restin’ life and 
back to ‘“ How da do?—Pleased to meetcha” 
(?!!!!) school life. 

Yes, boys, back to the books and many a new 
leaf to be turned. The school bell, however, 
won’t ring for a few minutes yet so if you 
aurry you may be able to slide down this 
polished column. ; 

Old Idle Five Minutes will help you, but 
don’t pay much attention to him, or you'll find 
yourself behind in your school work. 

Meet you in school next month. 

* *& * 
Winners for. September 

Cc. S. H. Miller, Jr., Pennsylvania; Herbert 
Williams, Massachusetts; Henry Foote, Kansas; 
Morris Mayer, New York; Truby J. Lawrence, 
Jr., California; Irving Tarbox, Massachusetts ; 
John D. Penick, New Jersey, Frederick Moore, 
Pennsylvania; Frank Brien, Missouri; Olin L. 
Addison, New Hampshire; Waldo Fechner, Mis- 
souri; O. Winfred Crow, Washington; Aaron 
Horowitz, Tennessee; John E. Haines, Indiana. 

* * * 
Face Value 

Bill: Which part of your face is the cheapest? 

John: Dunno. 

Bill: Your nostrils, they are two for a cent 
(scent). 

* * * 
Oh! September 

’Twas eventide. The small lad stood on the 
bridge slapping his hands vigorously. Beyond 
the brow of the hill a dull red glow suffused the 
SKY. 

** Ah, little boy,”” remarked the stranger, who 
was a little near-sighted, ‘‘ it does my heart good 
to see you appreciate yon cloud effect.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the lad, “ I’ve been watch- 
ing it for ten minutes.” 

Upon the boy’s face there appeared a smile 
of perfect bliss. 

“A real poet without a doubt, and do you 
watch the sunsets often, little boy?” 

“ Sunsets? Why, that ain’t a sunset gov’nor, 
that’s the village schoolhouse burning down.” 

es 8 
Mud Pie 

Ist Scout: I’ve lived on vegetables only, for 
two weeks. 

2nd Scout: That’s nothing, I’ve lived on earth 
for a number of years. 

* * 
Not A Bat 
Scout: I haven’t slept for days. 
Tenderfoot: What’s the matter, sick? 
Scout: No, I sleep at night. 


One On Him 
First Class Scout: Hey, Tenderfoot, duck 
your head in that bucket of water. 
Innocent Tenderfoot: Why? 
First Class Scout: I smell wood burning. 
* 


On Strike 
Hick: This match won’t light. 
Kick: That’s funny, it lit all right a minute 
ago. 
22 
A Short Answer 
Scout: I want my hair cut. 
Barber: Any particular way? 
Scout: Yes! off. 
os. 2 
He Knows Now 
“When I first hit town,” remarked the farm- 
er, “I Luster wonder how all these city folks 
got along.’ ‘ 
“ Well?” 





, GET THE 
POINT OF 
THIS ONE 






y- 











“ Well, seeing as they have got $38 out of 
me in four days, it ain’t such a mystery after 
ll.’ 

- es 6 
Up in the Air 

Father—Money has wings and house rents 
make it fly. : 

Tommie—Some houses have wings. I have 
seen many a house fly. 

Father—You’re smarter than your old dad; 
I always thought that no part of the house 
except the chimney flue. 

* * * 
* * & 
Off! 

“Why don’t you get rid of that mule?” 

“Well, suh, I hates to give in. Ef I was to 
trade dat mule off he’d regard it as a personal 
victory. He’s been tryin’ foh the las’ six weeks 
to get rid o’ me.” ae oe 


The Reliable Scout 


Here’s to the steadfast reliable scout, 
The scout with the tongue that is true, 

Who won’t promise to do any more than he can, 
But who’ll do what he says he will do. 

He may not be clever, he is often quite blunt, 
Without either polish or air; 

Yet, though it’s not in him to “ put up a front,” 
He is there when you need him, he’s taere. 


So here’s to the scout on whom one can rely, 
And here’s to his lasting success. 
May his species continue, tore’er multiply, 
And his shadow may it never grow less. 
* * * 
Roosters 
First Class Scout—Why do hens only lay 
eggs in the daytime? 
Tenderfoot—I give up. 
First Class Scout—Because at night they are 
roosters. r ‘ 
* 


On the Level 
Along a trail commencing at sea level and 
crossing a hill to sea level on tae other side 
5,000 stakes were driven into the ground two 
feet apart. Now supposing that that trail were 
on the level ground what difference in the 
number of stakes would be caused? Not any 
difference. 
* * * 
His Bit, Twice 
‘*You seem pretty proud since you gave 25 
cents to the Red Cross fund.” 
“Yassuh,” replied Rastus, “talk about doin’ 
yuh bit! I jest done my two bits.” 
* * 
Gone Over 
First Class Scout—Are you going to the Cir- 
cus? 
Tenderfoot—Yes. 
First Class Scout—I hear that John Bunny 
has joined Barnum & Bailey. 
Tenderfoot—Why John Bunny is dead. 
First Class Scout—So are Barnum & Bailey. 
* * * 
Speed 
Boss (to new boy)—You’re the slowest young- 
ster we've ever had. Aren’t you quick at 
anytaing? 
Boy—Yes, sir, nobody can get tired as 


quickly as I can. 
* * 


Not Much ‘ Eat’ in ‘ Meat’ 
Camp Cook—Did you bring the meat? 
Scout—Sure, I got six cents’ worth ot steak. 
Camp Cook—Are you crazy? 
Scout—No! I paid fifty cents for it. 
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of 
r A Winchester Junior Rifle Corps Unit at rifle 
practice under supervision of Unit Instructor. 





- | A rifle range that any boy can build 


mee 








Sharpshooter 
Medal 


HERE to shoot—is that 
Wit problem that has 
) kept you from joining 
# the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps and learning the joy of 
trigger magic? If so, a few 
practical hints are all you need 
to rig up a rifle range of your 
own, where shooting can be 
made safe. The most important thing is 
to select a backstop that will catch and 
hold the bullets. Every shot must be 
safe. 

The side of a hill (as in the picture) 
makes the best backstop for a range. Dig 
it out square and face it with light boards 
to hold your paper targets. If there’s no 
hill available, you can build a backstop 
in your yard. A large packing case filled 
with sand or earth will be safe, but any 
backstop should be at least 4 feet high 
and 4 feet wide. 

If your cellar or basement will give you 
a clear range of 50 feet, it will make a fine 
place for shooting all the year ’round, and 
in all kinds of weather. Here you can 
make a plain backstop as suggested 
above. 


WINCHESTER Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. 
A low priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTFA MODEL 90. Take-down repeating 
-22 caliber rifle, 24-inch octagon barrel. The stand- 
ard target rifle for over 25 years. 


Start a W. J. R. C. Unit 
with your friends 


The job of finding a place to shoot, 
rigging up a range and getting your rifles 
is always easier and cheaper when you 
have a bunch of your chums in on it. 
There’s more fun, too, in the actual 
shooting when there are other fellows to 
compete with. 

So why not get together with half a 
dozen of your chums, join the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps and organize a regular 
Unit which will be officially recognized 
by the W.J.R.C. National Headquarters? 
Any boy who starts a Unit receives 
a Special Service Pin. 


The W.J.R.C. will help you from start 
to finish in rigging up an indoor or out- 
door range. 


The W.J.R.C. gives you all the instruction 
necessary to become a real expert in the use of a 
rifle. It provides for officers, supervisors and 
adult instructors to make your shooting safe. 


It costs you nothing to join the W.J.R.C. There 
are no dues and no military obligations. The 
-R.C. was organized solely to encourage better 
marksmanship and better sportsmanship among 
boys and girls of America. It is intended to develop 










WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


the qualities of fair play and manliness which are 
essential to success in after life. Any b oy or girl 
not over 18, who is in good standing in his or her 
community, is eligible. 


Membership in the W.J.R.C. coveis the entire 
United States. There is hardly a town now that 
has not at least a small Unit of the big W.J. 
National Organization where boys are competing 
for the famous Winchester Marksman, Sharp- 
shooter and Exp-rt Rifleman Medals. You, too, 
can earn these trophies of marksmanship if you 
join the W.J.R.C. and start shooting now. 


Get the official plan and 
rule book 


Write today for the Winchester mains Rifle 
Corps “Plan for organizing a W.J.R.C. Unit,” and 
for the official rule book “How to handle a rifle 
ork. This booklet tells you all about the 

W.J.R.C. and describes in detail the fine points of 
shooting—alignment of sights, the three correct 
positions, rules for gun safety, the care of rifles, 
and the proper rifle for you to use. 


National Headquarters 


Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A. 


Divison 910 


Standard types of 22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 








WinchesterJunior Rifle Corps 


National Headquarters, 
275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, 
Conn., U. S. A. Division 910. 


Gentlemen : 

Please register my name as &2 mem- 
ber of the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps, and send me a membership 
button and certificate of membership. 
Also tell me how to organize a local 
Unit of the W. J. R. C. 

Very truly yours, 
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| Their Best Idea 
Will Be Yours Too 


| SETTING out to become a marksman, start with the 
same idea about your shooting as the emigrant guards 
in the early days of the West had to have—the single 
idea of shooting right. 


You have nothing to puzzle about such as they had in 


abundance in th 
forties and fifties. 


e “improvements in firearms of the 
Yet you can not afford to 


hang on to shooting right any less earnestly. 
Wrong shooting habits once formed would be 
hard to ever get rid of and would always 
interfere with your shooting. 

Get the four Remington Right-from-the-Start 


instruction booklets tor boys, which will 
be mailed to you free upon request, if you 


mention this magazine. 


Just as there is only 
oneright way tothrow 
a lariat. there is only 
one right way to 

ari 

Write at once for a 
set of free Remington 
Right-from-the-Start 
booklets on ay | 
and application blan 
for junior membership 
ia N. 


They will start 


you right. 


They will also tell you all about qualifying to wear the U. S. 


Government's official decoration for Junior Mar 


an, under 


the direction of the National Rifle Association, and the Boy 


Scout Merit Badge for Marksmanship. 


For your shooting, a Remington UMC .22 Caliber Rifle— 
Single-shot or Repeater—and Cartridges, made for shooting 


right, will be found a perfect combination. 
Sporting Goods Dealers in your town. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 


For eale by alert 


METALLIC 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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You are 
when your 
with an 
COAS@ER 

Get out 


You 
back 


make 


Tell 







*‘It Always Works’’ 


country and real exercise— 
there are 
reach with a bicycle which 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





EY, Cave Scout: 

I got cha! I know who you are! 

Your name is Charley Booth! You 
couldn’t fool me, you old Cave Dweller! 

Remember last summer, up there in the 
Catskills—near Willowemoc—when _ three 
of us scouts had stopped along the road 
for dinner and you came hobbling down 
the hill? I swear, you did put on in great 
style, but not one of us knew at the time 
it was you. You told us you had seen 
a hoop-snake down the road aways— 
some more of that ‘fishy’ stuff, hey? By 
the way, that lump on the side of your 
nose, that you told us about once in the 
Cave, must have moved up onto your fore- 
head. And say, old boy, how’s that game 
leg of yours getting along? 

Well, I feel kind of sorry for you be- 
cause it must make you feel pretty bad 
to be discovered after fooling us fellows 
so long. But please don’t take it too hard. 

Your nemesis, 
P 





. = 2 

P. S.—Now find out who J am—if you 
can! 

Y WHAT? Nemesis? Say, I didn’t 
M know I had one of them. I own 

an old typewriter, a camping kit, 
a wolfskin and quite a lot of other junk, 
but I didn’t know I had a nemesis. Any 
of you fellows know what this new thing 
is that I’ve got? 

“TI do, Cave Scout. A nemesis is a 
fate that camps on your trail when you 
have done something wrong or are trying 
to hide something and finally brings you 
to justice or exposes your secret.” 

Oh, I see. So you think you have 
tracked me down and pulled off my mask. 
P. K.? Well, let me tell you something; 
these hairy old codgers who live in caves 
are likely to be queer men—you can’t 
tell from one minute to the next what 
they’re going to do, and it’s dangerous 


business to monkey with their plans. 
YOW! WOOF! But don’t get scared. 
P. K., I don't feel hungry today. How- 


ever, take this tip from me and BE- 
WARE OF CHARLEY BOOTH! When 
he finds out that you have accused him 
of being the Cave Scout he will likely be 
madder than a wet hen. 
“Well, Cave Scout, if you aren’t Mr. 
Presbrey, who are you anyway?” 
Ah-h-h! Sometimes I’m here and some- 
times I’m there— 

Likely to bob up most any o!d where; 

I'm a slippery old geezer, chuck full of 
tricks, 

And I'm called—every morning at half 
after six! 


You may find me farming, or rowing 4 
boat, 

Watching the movies or milking a goat; 

You may find me preaching without any 
text, 

But you can’t tell to save you what I'll 
tackle next! 


CAVE SCOUT. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


‘World Brother- 
* hood of Boys 
Conducted by | 


E. O'Connor | 








S any reader of Boys’ Lire familiar 
with the Russian language? Two let- 
ters sent the World Brotherhood of Boys 
are awaiting such claimants. 
| 

HE officers and leaders present at a} 
recent scout conference in Bourne- | 
mouth, England, were enthusiastic for the 
development of their relations with foreign 
scouts. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert S. S. Baden 
Powell, who is at the head of the British 
Scout Movement, believes that this attitude | 
is general, for he has had suggestions from 
scoutmasters and others as to what the 
organization might do to get into closer | 
touch with Britain’s Allies. Another in- | 
dication, he says, is the steady increase in 
the correspondence carried on, partly 
through his headquarters, by his boys with | 
scouts in countries overseas. 


OW would you like to have a Boy | 

Scout patrol in Belgium named | 
after your town? The Chief Scout of the 
Province of Antwerp, Belgium, M. | 
Georges de MHasque, says that if 
any patrol or troop of scouts in Amer- 
ica will send him a flag, a photograph, | 
a medallion for flag staff or any 
other appropriate scout souvenir, he will 
present it to a Belgian troop. The first 
patrol in the troop will then take the name 
of the town or city from which the 
souvenir comes. For example, “ Chicago 
patrol, Troop 1 Antwerp.” 

This is an excellent way to build up in- 
ternational friendships and international 
correspondence. The troops which send 
souvenirs will receive letters from the 
Belgian scouts. 

The Belgian scouts are very much in 
need of uniforms and other scout supplies 
and will appreciate anything of this kind. 


NE of the most interesting of the 

letters which have come through the 
World Brotherhood of Boys during the 
past few months is that of a French boy 
who wrote as follows: 

“T had served as an interpreter in your 
army for 6 months, and I been wounded 
on the front at the attack of St. Mihiél. 
Since that time I left the army to work 
in an electrical school where I am studying 
to be a chief mechanical engineer. And 
I hope to go in America to finish my 
studies. 

“My father is French Consul in Yoko- 
hama (Japan). 

“In June, 1918, I went to New York 
with the French ‘ Blue Devils.’ I was liv- 
ing down Brevoort Hotel in the Fifth 
Avenue in New York. In May I went to 
Frisco where I stayed at Richelieu Hotel 
in the Wan-ness Ave. 

“In Japan, where I was in January 
1918 with my parents, I was belonging to 
the Y. M. C. A., and I was assistant master 
in the English Boy Scouts in Yokohama. 

“Now you know all about me. But 
don’t say that I am a hero, as many Ameri- 
can told me. I am like every common 
people. Today I saw President Wilson, in 
Paris, if you very acclaimed by the 
French.” 

Of course he will be provided with 
American correspondents. 
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All of its goodness 

| sealed in — 
Yj Protected, preserved. 
Z/ The flavor lasts! 





ASK for, and be SURE: 
to get WRIGLEY’S. It’s in 


a sealed package, but look 
for the name—the Greatest 
Name in Goody-Land. 
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}, _ Mail us 15c with any size film for devel ent 

4 “6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives ony ae mo 
t» 15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


DIRECT 
UR NEW GATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
TEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 






Cc. K. GROUSE CoO. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attieboro, Masa, 
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vy happiest days will be 
spent with. your Rifle, and 
the selection of the right rifle is 
just as important to you as it 
was to Daniel Boone, or Davy 
Crockett, who helped to build our 
nation, and whose lives form our 
traditions. 

And, in choosing, remember 
that the little .22 Savage Junior 
goes in the war-bag—on the dog- 
sledge—in the canoe—into the 








farthest corners of the wilderness. 
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New York, N, Y. 


CHOOSE YOUR RIFLE RIGHT 





Sharon, Pa. 


Trappers and woodsmen who 
have to travel light, fast and far, 
take this little rifle because its 
carefully rifled and tested, deadly 
accurate barrel means fresh meat 
on the trail, and because its; Savage 
Quality workmanshipand 
monkey-wrench simplicity means 
that it will do its work long and 
well under strenuous conditions a 
thousand miles from a repair-shop. 

Aren’t these qualities just what 
you need? 

And if you take good care of 
it, it will last as long as you do. 
It is the rifle that you won’t out- 
grow. *e 

See it, and when you are ready, 
buy it at your dealer’s but mean- 
while write us for its description. 


-22 Calibre 
Savage Junior 


18-inch round barrel single- 
shot model. Shoots .22 
short, long, and long rifle 
cartridges Bolt action 
modeled after best military 
rifles. Genuine wal- 
nut stock steel 

buttplate. 


Bead front and adjustable 
rear sights. A small calibre 
rifle of standard specifica- 
tions particularly adapted 
for young men and boys. 
An arm which wins the 
respect of experts. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 
































The world’s most magnifi- 


cent bicycle—Black Beauty! Built. in 
our own big factory, of the finest materials 
obtainable and with 18 Exclusive Fea- 
ures. Yet costsno more than an ordinary 
wheel—we ship direct at wholesale price. 
No middlemen’s profits! Absolute S-yr. 
guarantee and free accident insurance. 
WRITE TODAY for Catalog (ia col- 
ors) FREE. 20 Styles. Tell us model you 
want. Send no money—we ship at our 
own risk. No waiting. Keep wheel or return at ous ex- 
pense. If accepted pay small deposit, then $ia week. 
Get our factory prices. Lowest in the 
Sundries country. TIRES, lamps, horns, etc. 
everything for cyclists, Free Sundries Catalog. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO., Dep.C71Philadelphia 

























We want |5 
you te raise them tor yoursell and make ali the profits.) =», 
Our prices are tower than mest firms. Send t0s ter |\ ~~. if 
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PICK UP SQUAB MONEY! 
The Purina Plan and Purina Pigeon 
Feed will start you right. Now's 
your chance to go in business. Write 
for free circular, *‘Profit in Squabs."* 

RALSTON PURINA CO. . 

414 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Purina Poultry and Pigeon Feeds, 


JAKE Mo™*’ RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


P) forus. We buy all you raise. to 

very profitable—big demand. Pay 

._ Particulars, 

Write today. 
Kansas C’ 









better than poultry or squa 
contract, booklet how to raise FREE. 
DISTRIBUTING 





CAVIES CO., 3111 Grand Ave., 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Miss Phyllis M. Coke of Kyrenia, Cy- 
prus, would like to interest some Amer- 
ican scouts in corresponding with the 
pupils in her school. She writes as fol- 
lows: 

“T am an Englishwoman, and am very 
interested in a new school for boys of the 
Island just starting here; and I am trying 
all I can (with very small means) to get 
things from all over the world and show 
the boys and interest them in different 
countries and peoples, both historically and 
geographically. My friend the originator 
and master of the school has started work- 
ing on this method and it causes the 
greatest interest—though we only had a 
few pictures, etc., at hand. The boys ask if 
they are going to have geography today— 
so much are they interested. (The classes 
are only gradually forming) America be- 
ing such a great country, and covering 
such a variety of climates—even taken in 
its narrowest sense—must offer some field 
for collection of interesting things, and 
probably in the future many boys will wish 
to emigrate to some part or another. 
Specially are we anxious to interest the 
boys in all pertaining to the country. 
Could and would you therefore give me the 
addresses of or ask to communicate with 
me (in order to save time) anyone, who 
would send me pictures, flowers, eggs, 
shells, skins, etc., or any interesting Red 
Indian or other native work. (This special- 
ly) from any part of your continent or 
islands that you are in touch with. 

“ Any emigration matter would be valua- 
ble and wall pictures of farm life. But 
I do not know to whom to write, and time 
is so long. 

“Anything from Cape Horn to Alaska 
would be a treasure, and I shall personally 
care for and value everything myself. 

“T would repeat again—curious and in- 
teresting things from nature, minerals, 
skins, specially native made things; and I 
should be glad to use anything useful my- 
self. I am very interested in other coun- 
tries myself, and appreciate native handi- 
crafts.” 

World Brotherhood members who would 
like to exchange souvenirs with the boys in 
Cyprus should send Miss Coke a postcard 
and wait for a reply before sending any- 
thing more. 

* * * 

TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD 
Write the very best letter you can, to an 

unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the 
upper left hand corner, or on the back of 
the envelope. Leave the body of the en- 
velope clean, so that we may put on the 
boy’s address. At the bottom of the en- 
velope you may write the name of the 
state or country to which you want the 
letter to go. Put on enough postage to 
take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign language you can write. 

Any special hobby or subject you are 
interested in. 

Any special instructions about the kind 
and number of correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information 
only with your first letter. Afterward 
send only your name and the words “ old 
member” with later letters. 

Enclose letter and slip in another en- 
velope and mail it to 

Wortp Brornernoop or Boys 

Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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HERE is no greater security than Jnsurance—and 

* |. so we insure each WEARPLEDGE Boys’ Suit and 

Overcoat—for its reasonable life. The Policy accom- 

panies your purchase. It pledges perfect satisfaction 
or a new garment free. 


No other Boys’ Suit in the world is insured by its 
makers, which is possibly because no other. garment 
offers so safe a risk. 


WEARPLEDGE is tailored in the largest Boys’ Clothing 








A INSURED CLOTHES ) 
RBOYS 























Lae 


WEARPLEDGE INSURED CLOTHES FOR BOYS 


institution in the world. Every Suit and Overcoat is 
passed upon by the famous Committee of Women, 
who represent you in selecting styles and fabrics and 
in censoring workmanship. Every step in its making is 
watched by expert eyes and tended by expert hands. 
It offers a dollar-for-dollar value that only huge 
purchasing power can produce. 

A real “Live” Leather Belt that S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 
is attached to every Suit. : 








If you cannot find WEARPLEDGE Clothes, write us direct, or tell your favorite Clothier to do so. . Sizes 114 
to 18 years. Popular prices. . . The WEARPLEDGE Gray Book, cleverly illustrated throughout, free upon - 
request. Tells all about this famous line—and how to obtain one of the unique WEARPLEDGE puzzles. 


The Bauman Clothing Corporation, Dept. B., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York 


P.S.—The reputable Clothier who stocks WEARPLEDGE automatically becomes the sole repre- 
sentative in his community. While many Agencies are already placed, we will gladly enter into 
immediate correspondence with Merchants who are interested. QUICK ACTION ESSENTIAL ! 
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One Good Bite 
Begets 
Another 


1 and 4 Pound \ \ 


The Boys 


_ Great on the Hike 







The 
Wholesome 


Sweet 
like it 














A COMBINED FOR 
PONCHO 
SLEEPING BAG 


SHELTER TENT $3.00 


Catalog No. 641 


Here’s a chance to save at least two dollars on 
a useful piece of camping and hiking equipment. 

These regulation U. S. Army mackintosh pon- 
chos were purchased from the government, All 
have been slightly used, but every poncho is in 
serviceable condition. ‘They will be sold “as are,” 
while they last, at the above money saving price. 

Combine utility features which make it avail- 
able for three distinct uses of especial value and 
wet weather service to scouts and campers. The 
illustration shows this splendid water-proof poncho 
with the new circular collar, The sides are fitted 
with buttons and button holes to fasten around 
the wrist. When not being used as a poncho, it is 
easily converted into an ideal sleeping bag or tent. 
The material used is double textured, olive drab 
bombazine with a coating of fine Para rubber in 
between, giving exceptional wearing qualities 
under the most severe tests. Strongly sewed, 
cemented and cured. 


Department of 
Scout Supplies 


Men’s size only, 60” wide x 75” long—but also suitable for large boys. 


Carriage charges collect. 
Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Ave. 
New York 

















Send for Our New Catalog J-28 


Send for a copy NOW 


clear language all about 
Bells, Push Buttons, 
Batteries, Telephone and 
Telegraph Material, Elec- 
tric Toys, eorgeer and 
Fire Alarm Contrivances, 
Electric Cali Beils, Elec- 
tric Alarm M 





MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
New York: Chicago: St. Louls: 
17 Park Place 114 S. Wells St. 1106 Pine 8t. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 

















They are fast and made to 
they are quality tires of which an 
boy can well be > pron’. Th wilt 
age apecd and value to his » 
w er new or old. Choice of six 
different styles, all with distinctive 
non-skid treads, excevtion Rollfast . 
Road Racer.—$2.50 to $5.00, 

fs mis Pra fem tenes nO tte 

.** Write us if your " 


an answer. 
be the ‘‘re: 
er can't supply Rollfasts, 


D.P.Harris Héw.& Mfe.Co., 24-26 Murray St, 











The Animal 
Gets Even 


(Continued from page 7) 








Without a word of protest, the boys 
handed over the contents of their pockets, 

At exactly halt past four, the Animal 
drove a huge two horse wagon up to the 
a barn where the Clan anxiously awaited 
iim. 


T was almost dark, when the boys 

finished packing and stowing the bar- 
rels on the wagon. When the last one 
was in place, the Animal mounted the 
seat, and called to the Owl to get up be- 
side him. 

“Can’t we go?” wheedled Skeeter. 

“ Not much,” replied the Animal, as the 
wagon lurched forward and creaked down 
the hill toward the river road. 

“Where in the name of Pete are you 
going?” asked the Owl, after they had 
driven some minutes in silence. 

The Animal only grunted. 

On and on they lumbered into the fast 
settling darkness, until the Owl began to 
wish he had not embarked upon a trip that 
apparently had no ending. 

Finally, the Animal turned between two 
rickety gate posts into a grass grown 
driveway which led to a ramshackle house 
where, from a lower window, a single 
light glowed balefully like the eye of a 
Cyclops. 

“What on earth did you come here 
for?” demanded the Owl peering about in 
the darkness that seemed to envelop them 
like a heavy black pall. 

“To sell the apples.” 

“Huh! You’ve as much chance to sell 
’em to this old goat, as you’d have to sell 
sand to an Arab. Didn’t you know he has 
the biggest orchard in town?” 

“ Never mind that, old son,” replied the 
Animal dropping to the ground. “ Just 
wait here, like a good boy. I’m doing 
this job.” 

He sloughed his way through the rank 
high grass of the lawn to the porch, stum- 
bled up the shaky wooden steps, and 
thumped twice upon the door. 

The Owl huddled on the seat of the 
wagon, saw the light move into the hall. 
The front door opened to reveal a thin old 
man holding a kerosene lamp above his 
head. 

He exchanged a few words with the 
Animal, then seemed to fade back into 
the hallway, the door closing without a 
sound. 

The Animal floundered back fo the 
wagon and drove slowly to a huge weather- 
beaten barn, whose great doors rolled 
quietly open as they approached and soft- 
ly closed behind them. 

Then, out of the cavernous shadows, 
four hulking farm hands stepped into the 
circle of light cast by the flickering flame 
of a smelly lantern which hung from a 
convenient nail. 

The boys seated themselves upon the 
handies of an overturned plow and watched 
the men. 


OT a word was spoken, even the lo- 
quacious Owl for once keeping still 
As the last barrel was lowered to the floor, 
the old man appeared out of the darkness 
and handed a slip of paper to the Animal 
who glanced at it, tucked it into his pock- 
et and climbed to the wagon seat. 
The Owl followed. 
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u. Climbing fences is lots of fun, but mighty hard on clothes: 


“ That’s where the quality of Kaynee Blouses shows— they’re built for real American 
’ boys and stand the rough and tumble wear. 
he 
‘d You can always be proud of your Kaynee Blouse—the trim shoulder line, the well 
t- set collar, the absence of dangling draw strings and the exclusive pattern which gives you that well-dressed look. 
Ss Only the best sunfast and tubfast materials go into Kaynee garments —the reputation of the Kaynee 
he Company has been built on “quality.” 
ne 
’ All the better stores carry Kaynee Blouses. 

“Let them grow up in Kaynee” Creepers, Undertogs, Pajamettes, Rompers, W. ‘ash Suits, Blouses, Shirts. 
- 


~ The KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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KAYNEE BUILDINGS 
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VITALIC 


TRADE MARK mEGISTERED 


Bicycle Tires 
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Make the Best 
Bicycle Better 


ITALIC TIRES are an orna- 
ment to any bicycle. With their 
handsome silver-white color and 
their distinctive V-shaped tread they 
make the best bicycle look better. 
The Vitalic is built of the 
highest grade of rubber skil- 
fully combined with the 
toughest fabric to give you the 
most miles for your money. 


ConTINENTAL RusBER Works 
Erie, Pa, 


Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra 
strong 14%-ounce fabric. Thestrongest 
fabric used in any other bicycle tire is 
12-ounce—ard most bicycle-tire fabrics 
are even lighter. Here is a magnified 
cross-section of 14}4-ounceYVitalic fabric 
compared with an equally magnified 
cross-section of 12-ounce fabric. 








The Scout’s Official Axe 


Recognized by National 
Headquarters. A _ strong, 
reliable axe, made of one- 
piece special analysis 
steel. Holds its keen edge 
through the 
toughest knot. 










quality hickory 

securely : @ 
venient 
Price $1.25. Axe with Lea 


Perfectly bal- 
handle, 
Con- $3 
pulling slot. 
Sold by all good hardware stores everywhere 


anced. Finest 
fastened. , 
nail- 
PLUM SCOUT 
AXE ‘3 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia 

















Boys, here’s your chance to obtain a 
real typewriter. Get cur plan, show it 


to your parents. It tells all about the 
$100 Oliver now selling for $57 on easy 
terms of $3 per month. The same ma- 
chine used by big concerns. Over 700,- 
000 sold. Write for free 
catalog, with explanation 
g of our remarkable plan. 
Canadian Price, $72 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COWPANY 


29-C Oliver Typewriter 
Chicago, Ilinois (46.07) 













BOYS’ LIFE 


One of the farm hands took the horses 
by the bridles and backed them out into 
the yard; the great doors rolled to behind 
them. 

Not until the Animal had turned the 
wagon about did the Owl break his unac- 
customed silence. 

“For the love of Mike,” he ejaculated. 
“Ts it real?” 

The Animal drew the slip of paper from 
his pocket and handed it over without a 
word. The Owl scratched a match, and 
read: 

Sweetwater National Bank 

Pay to Order of Josiah Richards $130.00 
—Dollars. Jason Benson. 

“Animal,” asked the Owl, “do you 
want to go into partnership with me? 
Together we can run the school.” 

“Tl think it over,” replied the Animal 
condescendingly. “ Now I’ve got to take 
a short cut across the fields and slip this 
under the Richards door, while you drive 
the team back to Lamb’s.” 

“Tow did you work it?” 

“Met Squire Benson down town after 
the Clan left the room. Took him out to 
Pike’s Hill and told him the whole story. 
He’s not so bad after all, he knew Rich- 
ards couldn’t meet his payment and was 
going to give him a six months’ extension; 
besides, he paid me three and a quarter a 
barrel for them. Believe me, though, 
Owl,” he continued, “the next time—” 

“There won’t be any next time,” said 
the Owl gathering up the reins. 

“You said it,” replied the Animal as he 
hurried off in the darkness. 


Photographic Contest 
First Prize, J. G. Rogers. 
Second for Nos. 3, 4, 5. 
1. All in the Swim—Scout Henry W. Moore, 
Vicolia, Ga. 
2. Fishing? Yes, look!—Scout William 
Lashley, 61 Westwood Place, Ashville, N. C 
3. Crested flycatcher and English sparrow— 
J. G. Rogers, 2d, Daytona, Fla. 








4. Flicker and Blue Jay—J. G. Rogers, 2d. 

5. Merit Badge for Tailoring—Scout William 
Lashley, 61 Westwood Place, Ashville, N.C. 

6. Just like going back to school?—Scout 
Camp, Mason City. . 

7. To help build our cabin—Scout Charles 
Wendling, 411 East 159th St., New York City. 

Now, What’s in Tnat Jar? J. G. Rogers, 

2d, Daytona, Fla. 

9. From the Pool to the School—John 
Barry Minor, Fleischmanns, Delaware County, 
s. 


10. The Grub Guard Toys a Drum Roll— 
Scout Wm. Squire, Box 56, Hiram, Ohio. 

11. Meet Mr. Hawk, Chicken Fancier— 
Alvin C. Drummond, Grant, Mich. 

12. ‘ Chick, Chick! ’—Scout Norman Vogel, 
385 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 

13. ‘Honolulu Has Nothing on Me.”— 
Scout Robert W. Hill, 16 E. Church Street, 
Apartment 2, Jacksonville, Fla. 

14. “And Plenty More Where They Came 
From ”—Scout Rigsby Herbert, Abbeville, La. 

15. “I Wanna Join the Scouts Too ”—Scout 
John Wagner, 3733 Orpwood Street, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
16. “Sure, I’m a Bear ”—Scout John Wag- 


ner. 

17. Is This “ Tree of a Kind? ”—Mr. C. E. 
Schurman, Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A., N. Y. 

18. In India—S. Master H. R. Ferger, Boy 
Scouts, Dahra Dun, India. 

19. All the Ways of 
Bauder, 1312 Second National 
Toledo, Ohio. 

20. Hip-Hip-Hooray!—George L. 
219 Blackstone Blvd., Providence, R. I. 

21. ‘* Wonder What These Boards Are For?” 
—George L. Clarke. 

2 Where Are Their 
Cristobal, 


Doing It—Carl B. 
Bank Bldg., 


Clarke, 


Panama Hats?—Al 


Canal Zone, Panama. 


RULES 

1. Pictures must be related to scouting. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the Editor at least two months in advance of 
the date of publication. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Do not send letters. 
Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be 
stamped addressed envelope or folder 
closed. 
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Good Night, Knight 


(Continued from page 10)’ 











One of them picked up a big blanket 
and stepped back into the brush beside 
the road, while another swiftly coiled a | 
long rope. The third crouched close to | 
the road, balancing a club, about the size 
of a baseball bat in his hands. Down the 
narrow road swung two horsemen, a | 
pinto, easily distinguished from the bay | 
horse in the moonlight, in the lead. Al- | 
most in a single file they came down the 


-little hill, their horses walking heavily in 


the sand, and as they neared the mes- 
quite clump the bay horse seemed to drop | 
further behind, 

Suddenly figures seemed to rise out of 
the ground beside the pinto, came a dull 
thud, and its rider swayed from the sad- 
dle. Hands caught and held the fright- 
ened pinto, while others swiftly rolled the 
body of its rider in the blanket and the 
roped figure was fastened securely to 
another horse, and then the Mexicans 
mounted their horses, which had been tied 
on the further side of the brush. 

One of them spurred up to the man on 
the bay, and handed him an envelope. 

“Nobody see, Pablo?” he asked. 

“ Nobody,” answered the other in Span- 
ish, and the voice of Pedro broke into a 
sneering laugh. 

“You pose’ that letter to Jim Burns, 
Pablo. That letter say if he ever see red- 
head again he mus’ pay beeg price. You, 
stay here and see how things go, Pablo, 
and you get your share. Come to us 
in week in Poison Springs and we watch 
for you. Adios, Pablo. The red-head 
never kick nobody any more.” 

“ Adios, Pablo,” called another. “ Fine 
scheme, eh? You will hear from us later.” 
The three riders with their extra horse, 
filed out of the arroya and faded out in 
the moonlight. 

“Yes, I will—not!” chuckled Reddy 
Brant, throwing his sombrero off into the 
mesquite. “Ugh! Pablo’s sombrero was 
lousy, Ill bet!” 

“T hope he don’t work that gag loose 
before they hit the Springs, and I’m bet- 
ting them four Mexicans will never show 
their faces jn Lemhi again,” and he added, 
“to bother the princess. 

He swung into his saddle and turned 
the pinto towards home. 

“Paint, they said they’d wait their 
chance to get me, and I gave ’em the 
chance,” he chuckled to the pinto, “ I’ve 
got a note to Jim Burns, asking him to 
ransom my carcass, and there wasn’t no- 
body hurt.” 

Next morning Jim Burns sang at the 
breakfast table. He swore happily at 
Sing Wah, who grinned delightedly and 
piled flap-jacks on Burns’ plate. 

“Second childhood!” snorted Wilton. 
“Get him a rattle next time he has a 
birthday. Cut it out, you dog-gone leaf- 


| 


lard totem pole!” he yelped, when Burns |, 


attempted taking him across his knee. 

Milton drifted out, grumbling about 
having to work for a half-grown grizzly 
with a perverted idea of humor, and 
Burns grinned and put his arm around 
Reddy’s shoulders. 

“Red feller,” he said, softly, “they’re 
going to get a new teacher for the Lemhi 
school.” 

Reddy dropped his fork and stared at 
Burns. 

“Goin’ to—what for?” he stammered, 
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When a Boy’s a Man 


He begins to shave. If he’s a smart young fellow thinking for himself, 
he begins with a regular razor such as all barbers use. You never heard 
of a barber using any sort of razor except this sort, did you? 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 


It’s built to strop. The broad back, the concave surface, the slight 
bulge just behind the edge, compel a Genco blade to meet the strop at 
the scientifically correct angle. A few easy strokes and you have stropped 
it sharp as quickly as a barber does. 

Go to the nearest hardware store and ask to see a GENCO Razor before you choose a 
razor of any sort. It’s a real razor that you can strop and clean and shave with easily, 
and that you'll prize all your life for the fine steelin it. If you’re not entirely satisfied 
with it, you can bnng it back. ‘“GENcO Razors must make good or we will.” 


Geneva Cutlery Corporation 
51 Gates Ave., Geneva, N. Y. 


Ls est, Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Grade Razors in the Worid 
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‘Where is Miss Ashton going?” 





A Real Telephone. 
fer Real Boys .2:4 


Boys—Put Up 
Your Own Lines 
Quickly—Anywhere 


Here’s the private telephone you 
can really own— put up, take down 
and do with just as you please. 
ot the thing for Scout work. Any real boy can have 
eaps of fun and instructive entertainment with the 


: hee Electric Telephone 


A perfect electric telephone set—runs with dry batteries. Put it up 
easy—in the field—from your house to your chum’s—from house to 
barn—from room to room or a hundred different places—only a few 
minutes’ work, and you can hear plainly up to a distance 1,000 
feet. Think of the fun of it—owning s 
and talking over a real telephone. ¥ 

Comes complete with two transmitters, two re- 

ceivers and connecting wire. Guaranteed to work $s 5» oO | 

perfectly, only 

BOYS try your favorite store or dealer. If 

you can’t get it there, send us $1.50 and your dealer’s name 
and we will mail you the set prepaid. Write anyway for interesting 
— about the Robbins Telephone Set—how to use it in the home 
field, for sport and in scout work. Address, 


ROBBINS MANUF ACTURING COMPANY 
1807 North Central Park Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











regular army shoes. 


for you future ‘‘Yanks’’. 








real army shoes. 


can’t make enough of them for that. 


cause they’ll last so much longer. 











Their ‘Shoes Are 
Just Like Mine- 


ip singaniagy'o of boys can say that, for 
they wear American Boy Shoes, built 
on the same last and in the same way as 


There’s the true army look and true army 
sturdiness in these shoes built especially 





American Boy Shoes are built for boys from q 
rugged leather in a style that marks the manly 
boy.*\The same “‘honest-to-goodness” 
that stands up under the long hike and soggy 
trench goes into them, under the same high 
standards of workmanship required for the 


Not every boy will be able to wear a pair of these regular “the” dues’ We 
But you can wear them if you’ll ask 
Dad to get them for you right away. And they’ll save him money, too, be- 
There’s an American Boy dealer near you. 


AMERICAN BOY SHOE CO., Dept. B L. Milwaukee, Wis. 


You Can Trust the Merchant Who Offers You 


American Boij 


Shoes 


**For Sch: ol—For Play— 
For dAoliday’’ 























American Boy 
Army Shoes were 
made right along 
with Army con- 
tract shoes,inour 
factory,for Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers. 
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Mount 
Birds 
and Animals. 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds of 
birds, animals, game heads, ete. Be your own taxiderm- 
ist. Decorate y your home with beautiful trophiesor make 
big money are oy oo a mon for others. Go in busi- 
ness yourself—clear $: a month during spare ae 


a Year 2=,n0y acres 
| aye of taxidermy easily, guick/y and perfectly right 


in your home during your spare time, dy mail. 
t, new, free book, 


Write Today W for o will send” ne 


send = full partica- 
lars of our wonderfu' A 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy rete “Tleed Bide 

















OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 

| Lar dns Breeders 


Aire Terriers 
7 = the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 


electrical,rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
- organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
—— = re «inforce- 

springs, _net- 


— ~~ trolle = * wires and rail 
fins, wire ~t,...% 8 pee - - 


whee 4 anda > neonates Uses, FREE 














Anierican Steel & Wire Co. F. Baackes, VP.& 6. S.A. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
“Not going, red feller—coming. She’s 
coming out here...to... boss... 


” 


the X. L. Sabe? 

“ Coming out here to——” Reddy’s voice 
trailed off to a whisper as the truth of it 
dawned upon him. She was going to 
marry Jim Burns! 

He nodded, dully, picked up his fork 
and tried to eat. His mouth seemed dry, 
and he swallowed with difficulty. 

“Well,” grinned Burns, “ain’t you got 
nothing to say? We’re going to get mar- 
ried tomorrow night, Reddy. I’m going 
down there this morning, and I'd like to 
tell her something you said when you 
heard. She thinks a lot of you, red 
feller.” 


“ Well,” Reddy gulped and wrinkled ,his 


nose. “Well, Jim, you—you might tell 
her this: if them darn knights with their 
iron, pants had lived in a half-breed coun- 
try they’d all died bachelors.” 

“What do you mean, Reddy?” asked 
Burns. 

“They'd a been too danged busy saving 
her for somebody else.” 

And Reddy .walked straight to the bunk- 
house, got that book and went out to the 
corral. He stood in front of Julius Caesar, 
the old, gray, broken-eared burro, and 
showed him the book. 

“ Julius,” he said, “take a look at the 
label on this book. See it? Well, it’s all 
bunk, mule all . . . bunk.” 

And the gray burro nodded in agree- 
ment, and ate the pages of the book as 
fast as Reddy tore them out. 
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NCLE SAM has become appalled at 

the loss of life in mining. In 1910 
our government established the Bureau 
of Mines to study means of guarding men 
against the dangers of mining. And what 
do you suppose is most useful as a life- 
saver? The canary bird! 

“Do you think twelve strong men need 
a canary bird for protection?” asked a 
leader of a rescue gang. Very often they 
do. After every mine explosion there is 
likely to be poisonou> gas diffused in the 
air. It has no odor. “ All I knew was my 
knees gave out and I fell,” said one miner 
who was saved by his companions. The 
canary bird is affected much sooner than 
a man, 4nd when he becomes restless or 
drops from his perch, it is time to seek 
fresh air. 

Though the little bird is thus subjected 
to insensibility, it must not be thought 
that any cruelty whatsoever is practiced 
upon it.’ The effect of the gas, beyond 
rendering it insensible, is, as far as can 
be found from experiments upon men, not 
only painless but leaves no ill effects if the 
insensible one is restored within a short 
time. 

Accordingly, the miners are provided 
with an air-tight oxygen cage. In the 
handle is a tank of compressed oxygen. 
As soon as the little bird falls insensible 
in his own cage, he is at once transferre 
to this oxygen cage and the life-giving 
gas turned in from the tank in the handle 
by means of a valve. It is said that the 
miners, when warned by the little bird 
that they have but five minutes before they 
themselves will fall insensible, never, fail 
to stop and carefully put their feathered 
guardian into his oxygen cage, gratefu 
for the warning without which their own 
lives would be lost. 


Canaries are Useful | 
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Back in the Light 
(Continued from page 15) 
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van feel it,” was the repeated appeal, each 
time sounding a little more clearly. 

Stones, rocks, boulders, were tossed 
aside until an overalled leg was seen 
wiggling in the small opening, like a big 
blue snake trying to crawl from a hole. 
Another heave of Billy’s strong young 
back and the leg was revealed as far as 
the hip, with now but one huge slab 
pinning Caslik to the track. By a strange 
freak of luck the prostrate miner was not 
hurt. Still, he could not help to liberate 
himself until that slab, so firmly wedged 
above him, was raised on edge. 

Could Billy do it alone? A dozen times 
he tried and each time gritted his teeth 
and said to himself, “I gotta, I've just 
gotta.” He tugged, lifted and heaved, but 
to no avail. It did not budge. He decided 
to get something to act as a lever but, as 
he glanced around, a big, ragged, three- 
cornered rock slipped from the roof and 
crashed against his arm, ripping his 
jumper sleeve from shoulder to wrist- 
band and sending him spinning to one side, 
The area around him seemed to tremble, 
while the ominous creaks and groans grew 
louder and louder. 

Involuntarily he looked back in the drift 
as he scrambled to his feet and made out 
a myriad of dancing lights coming toward 
him. “Mr. Whylee and the timber gang,” 
he muttered. “But they can’t get here 
yet and—well, the chances are they’ll be 
too late to give me a hand. 

“Oh hurry, kid! Oh hurry!” Caslik’s 
ery ended in a terror-stricken wail. 

Billy’s reply was not made in words but 
in action, as he found a good hand hold, 
closed his eyes and lifted. Lifted with all 
his strength and until fiery dots danced 
before his red face. Still the big slab did 
not move. Something must be wedging it 
down and he looked for the key-stone. He 
found it, only to discover that it was held 
firmly in place. It took him several seconds 
to knock that loose, then heave it out of 
the way. 


LOOD trickled down the back of his 

hand as he once more strained at the 
big gray slab which might shorfly form 
part of a tomb. Small stones fell all about 
him now as if to remind him how little 
time was left. Again a larger piece would 
crash down, sending out a hollow, rumbling 
roar that floated back toward the rapidly 
approaching lights. 

“Quick, kid! Quick, or I’m a goner.” 
Caslik’s voice had the note of despair as 
he screamed out, and tried to free himself. 

Billy grunted an answer while lifting, 
as he had never lifted before, in an effort 
to free the squirming form below him. 
Then his ears caught a confusion of 
sounds. At his feet, the terrified screams 
of Caslik; above, the creaking of the mov- 
ing ground, while back in the drift Charley 
Whylee tearing along at the head of the 
timber gang, roared at the men to hurry. 

Up moved the stone an inch at a time 
with Billy’s jaws set, neck muscles 
bunched, and cheeks purple. A little more 
and it would balance on edge. But that 
little more almost made him groan, 

A final desperate heave that once more 
caused the yellow dots to dance in front 
of his closed eyes, and Whylee, now but 
twenty paces away, saw the big gray slab 
balance on edge before toppling over. He 
sdw Billy’s fingers fasten into the collar 
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Every live, wide-awake boy likes to 
be independent! You do too if some- 
one just points out the way. Thou- 
sands of boys all over the United 
States have earned money easily 
and quickly taking Larkin Neigh- 
borhood orders and now it is 
simpler and easier than ever to take 
up large orders on the popular new 
Larkin Half-Price Economy Club. 


When folks see the money saving 
prices at which they are able to buy 
not only Larkin Products such as 
pure foods, soaps, toilet supplies, 


pictures and describes 
all the handsome Pre- 
miums that you can earn 
and tells all about the 
popular Half-Price Econ- 
omy Plan on which you 
can quickly take orders in 
your neighborhood. Our 
Boys’ Department will 
write you full particulars, 
showing how you may 
earn and bank money. 





FREE-—New Larkin Catalog 









Name 


Come OnBoys! MakeReal Money| 


ete., but Larkin Premiums as 
well, including furniture, silverware, 
jewelry, etc., they order gladly. And 
for every order you take you are 
liberally rewarded. 


On the new Half-Price Economy 
Plan you take your Reward in the 
form of handsome Larkin Premiums 
such as Coaster Wagons, Cameras, 
Tents, Roller Skates, Guns, Autos, 
etc., or you may use these Coupons 
for your customers’ Premiums, keep- 
ing your cash receipts in your own 
pocket or putting them in the bank. 











Teller: ‘‘ See 

that boy with the *. 

bank-book! He’s going to make 

his mark in the world! This is 

the third time this month 
he’s been in here to de- 
posit money.”’ 

Cashier: ‘‘ Yes, and he 
earns it all himself, selling Larkin 
Products. Keep your eye on him; 
we want him in this bank some- 


Mail This Coupon Today. 


A RR GS EN A A A MRE AGS mer 
LARKIN CO., BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 


uffalo, Chicago, Peoria 


Please send me your new Fall Catalog 


eae 
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of Caslik’s jumper and a start made 


What Every Boy Wants 


3-in-One is-the high quality oil that acts like 
magic on bicycles, skates, guns, fishing reels, auto- 
matic tools. Does wonders for all light mechanisms 
—makes them work smooth and easy. A few drops of 


3-in-One Oil 


grease—works out all dirt. Never gums. 
Prevent rust and tarnish by wiping all nickeled and metal surfaces with 3-in-One, Then 
rub with a clean dry cloth—this brings a bright, lasting polish, like new. 


3-in-One softens baseball mitts and gloves-—makes the ball stick better—~ 
preserves the leather. Fine for baseballs—strengthens the stitches 


—makes the cover last longer. 


will relieve friction, reduce 
wear in the bearings and save 
repair-bills, Cuts hardened 
Contains no acid. ) 


Non-greasy- 


Sold at all stores in 50c, 25¢ and 15c bottles; also in 30c 


Handy Oil Cans. 


‘FR 


Write us for generous sample of 3-in-One and 
Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 ELMBroadway, N.Y. 



















Adventures of the 


U~ finioWhea Coaster Cub 
ae The Circus Parade 


Jim, the Club Captain, is a great 
one for new ideas. When the circus 
hit town last week, he said the Auto- 
Wheel Coaster Club “ ought to march 
in that parade.” 


So we all took our Auto-Wheels 
down to the show-lot, and when the 
march started, we joined in. We 
hitched on to the biggest elephant in 
the show—and followed right along. 


onan We didn’t have to 


decorate those auto- 
wheels. They’re good- 
looking to begin with. 
And they ran along 
fe the famous| just as smooth as 


Auto - Wheel Coaster autos. 

~~-and bere js the You should have 
f =~ heard the crowd cheer 

Convertible Roadster | When we _ passed. 


“Biggest hit in the 
whole parade,” the 
folks said. 

And after it was over, 
AS AgoaDsTER| five fellows came up 
and wanted to know 
where they could get 
Auto-Wheels. Jim sent 
them to the local 
dealer, and they are 
going to join the club. 
asacoasteR | Jim has sent to the 
Buffalo Sled Co., for 
FREE Club Caps for them like ours. 











BOYS: Do you want wagons like these. The 


cAuto-wheel Coaster 


is a wonder—smooth-running, strong, speedy. 
The 


cAuto-Wheelecoadster 


is two wagons in one; can be changed from a 
coaster to a roadster in a second. 


Send us 3 dealers’ names, telling which one 
handles the Auto-Wheel. We'll send you 
FREE Felt Pennant and handsome booklet. 
THE BUFFALO SLED CO. 
131 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 

















|The 100% Wireless 


} Magazine 
») M5 Cents 
Reed JULY 





The magic of wirelessis 
calling. You can now 
hear wireless phone 
talk and receive mes- 
sagesfrom Europe. All 
about these and hund- 
reds of other important 
things of interest to 
the amateur arein the 
Radio Amateur News. 
The greatest. and big- 
est wireless magazine in 
ff S. Over 100 illustra- 
tions, 48 bi; 
over 60 artic a, 
Keine but wireless “Bn 
co J ig 2 Fon 
alln y wl n 
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Fulton St., 














toward a place of safety. And then all 
hands caught the crackle of parting rock, 
heard the thunder of caving ground and 
felt the violent gust of air that biew out 
every light, plunging the drift into total 
darkness. 

Had Billy been caught by the cave? 
Whylee asked himself the question a dozen 
times while his repeated calls to the boy 
were drowned out by the tremendous din 
ahead. His heart was in his throat as he 
scratched a match on his sleeve and by its 
first feeble rays tried to peer through the 
gloom for the few yards that lay between 
him and the two figures he had seen such a 
short time before. His hand trembled as 
he held the match to the candlewick, fear- 
ful of what would be revealed by its 
brighter gleam. 

The wick blazed up and he cupped his 
hand behind it and his set eyes shifted in 
their sockets, for in the reflected light he 
made out Billy, crawling forward and 
dragging Caslik with him, A dozen willing 
hands rushed them out of danger before 
Whylee, after making sure that Caslik was 
not badly hurt, demanded an explanation. 
“Look here, you big plug, what do yuh 
mean ?” ‘Then he broke off and turned 
to Billy. “ What’ll I do with him, Nipper? 
Fire him and then beat him up? Or just 
fire him?” 

Billy’s reply was not long in coming. 
First, though, he glanced at, Caslik, whose 
color had already returned, then he looked 
into Whylee’s determined face. 

“Neither.” And the timber gang, wait- 
ing for the youngster’s next words, heard 
him say, as their candles lit up his steady 
blue eyes, “He’s had his lesson, Mr. 
Whylee. I think that you will find him 
all right after this.” 

Whylee must have thought so himself, 
for the hard lines at the corners of his 
mouth quickly turned up in a smile. “ Dad 
rat it, Billy, old soxs, you’ ve said it!” 

Caslik felt exactly the same, for he 
grasped Billy’s hand and with voice still 
shaky, broke out, “I’m much obliged 
Kid.” 

Whylee let out a good natured whoop, 
“Bully for you, Jack,” and motioned the 
timber gang into action. 








Dead Cavalrymen 
(Concluded from page 13) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Learn Drafting 


Employers everywhere are looking for skilled 
draftsmen. They are offering good salaries to 
start with splendid chances for advancement. 

Drafting offers exceptional opportunities to a 
young man because drafting itself not only com- 
mands good pay, but it is the first step toward 


in Mech 
or Architecture. 





ical or Structural Engineering 
And drafting is just the kind of 


work a boy likes to do. There is an easy delightful 
way in which you can learn right at home in spare 
time. For28 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been giving boys just the train- 
ing they need for success in Drafting and more 


than 200 other subjects. 


Thousands of boys have 


stepped into good positions through I. C.S. help, 
but never were opportunities so great as now. 


Let the I. C. S. help you. 


Choose the work you 


like best in the coupon, then mark and mail it. 
This doesn’t obligate you in the least and will bring 
hay information that may start you on a success- 


leareer. This is your chance. 


Don’t let it slip 


by. Mark and mail this coupon now. 


ee ee mee me AT ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 8576, SCRANTON 
Explain, without obli ati me, how 
‘ore which I mark 


position, or in the subject, 
MEOHANIOAL DRAFTING 
STRUCTURAL DRAFTING 
SHIP DRAFTING 
ELEOTRIOAL DRAFTING 
AROHITEOTURAL DRAFTING 
SHEET METAL DRAFTING 
BOILERMAKER DRAFTING 
BRIDGE DRAFTING 
MAOHINE DESIGN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Teleph Work 





port-hole. The acrid smell of powder filled 
his nostrils, a great weight was on his 
right thigh, paralyzing that limb. 

Then he knew it could not be a dungeon 
because it was in motion, lurching and 
swaying in a most astonishing manner. 

The sound of good old cockney English 
cheered him to a great hope. He raised 
himself on his elbow. 

“Hello, Johnnie,” spoke a _ familiar 
voice and there was Clancy, his arm in a 
sling, squatting beside him. 

“Where in ——?” began Hughes in 
amazement. 

Clancy grinned. “‘ Sally in Our Alley’ 
is her name, and she’s a female tank,” he 
answered the unspoken question. 

Some of Hughes’ old resentment re- 


turned. “ Well,’ he challenged, “have you 
seen enough dead cavalrymen to suit 
you?” 


“Faith,” answered Clancy with a shake 
of the head, “I don’t know about the dead 
ones, but there’s so many live ones that 
even the tanks are going home in disgust.” 

Hughes looked down in content at the 
tourniquet that bound his bleeding limb. 
The cavalry had had its day at last. 





MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Machine Shop Practice 
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OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
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FiSoncrete Builder 
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Sign Painter 
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Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIO MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
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Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
OIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERAT'G 
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Boys’ Whipping Top 
Wild, Fast and Furious Fun. 

Greatest top invention of the age. 

Perpetual motion at a crack of the whip. 


Sent complete, 


top and dandy whip with lash, 


including patented whipping 


35 cents. 


The Standard Toy and Novelty Company 


606 Hippodrome Bldg. 


Cleveland, 0. 
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boy’s aid he succeeded in getting into the 
canoe where he lay flat and was paddled 


four miles across the. bay to his home. | 


He had previously given instructions to his 
companion to dash salt water in his face 
if he appeared to be getting faint which 
was done several times. 

The surgeons who were called to treat 
the injury immediately upon the boy’s 
being landed declined to touch the dress- 
ing, saying its effectiveness could not be 
improved upon and that had it not been 
for the boy’s own remarkably intelligent 
and plucky treatment of his own injury 
he could not have lived to get home. He 
still carries the bullet but the doctors 
say he will soon be as good as new. I 
wonder how many grown people could 
have done as much for themselves as this 
thirteen year old scout was able to do. 
Not many, one ventures to think. De- 
cidedly, first aid training pays. To be 
prepared may mean the difference be- 
tween life and death for yourself or some- 
body else. 
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: Sticking to School 


(Concluded from page 3) 
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and in our gallant allies of the Tri-color 
who speak it. 

Another suggestion here. Have you 
thought of offering your services as scouts 
to your school principal for the conduct- 
ing of fire drills and school yard clean- 
ups? Do not let the teachers forget there 
are scouts in their midst and that a seout 
can be counted on always for service of 
any sort. Above all do not give any 
teacher a chance to say, “ Well, if he is 
a scout he certainly doesn’t act like one!” 

Unfortunately one un-scoutlike scout 
can do more damage by one thoughtless 
act than a dozen can repair in a month. 
Scouting carries with it its own obliga- 
tions, 





Reckoning Distances by Sound 

Sound results from a body in vibra- 
tion. In order that we may perceive a 
sound these vibrations must be trans- 
mitted to us. 

Sound travels in gases, liquids and 
solids but not in a vacuum. 

In air it travels beyond 340 meters a 
second; in water 1,360; in solids still 
greater distance. It can easily be seen 
that here is a useful element to estimate 
the distance to the place where one _ is 
standing to the visible object which pro- 
duces a sound which one can hear: as for 
instance a shot-gun, the hammer of a, 
forge, the bleat of a lamb, the whistle of 
a locomotive, the noise of a steamship or 
factory, ete. 

A streak of light going 300,000 kéil- 
ometers a second, one may judge that 
sound is produced at the same time as. 
movement. We have seen that sound 
travels at the rate of 340 meters a second, 
if we calculate the number of seconds 
which pass between the instant when w2 
see the movement and the instant’ when 
we hear the noise that it produces, and 
when we then multiply this number the 
second by 840 we have the distance be- 
tween the object and ourselves. 











He Stroked the 
Crew to Victory 


Through the years of his boyhood he 
had unconsciously been training for 
this great day. His bicycle helped 
wonderfully — and young manhood 
found him deep chested, strong limbed, 


with supple, responsive muscles. 


' For outdoor fun, which gives the finest kind 
of exercise, there’s nothing like a bicycle. 
It brings every muscle into play, trains eye 
and hand to quick action; sets sluggish blood 
racing till you're a-tingle with the joy of 
living, if your wheel has a 


New DEPARTURE 
Od SASS 


“‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


This wondrous little device takes the hard 
work out of cycling, prevents tired muscles, 
and gives you perfect control of your wheel. 
With a New Departure you can glide down 
the hills and along level roads without 
pedaling—and you can stop in a wheel’s 
length any time. 

Get your dealer to put a New Departure on your old 
bike—you'll find a new pleasure in every ride. And 


if you're going to have a new wheel, be sure to look 
for the New Departure Coaster Brake. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 

















YOU CAN GET A COMPASS 
WITHOUT COST 


A thoroughly reliable compass designed primarily for scouts. 
Case is dull gun metal finish with heavy crystal. 

Special steel needle, carefully magnetized and fitted with jeweled 
center. 

Get a friend to give you $1.50 for his subscription to Boys’ Life. 
Send the money to us. We will send you the compass postpaid. 
(Compass will not be given to you for sending your own sub- 
scription. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
BOYS’ LIFE 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements f or this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expertin stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 








Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your stamp album. 
Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of particular 


countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you select an in- 
teresting set 


Write us today, C ing the name of some responsible person 
and we will send’ you several approval sheets of the stamps 
you want. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN core 


33 West 44th Street Ww YORK 











AMPS! 
50 all diff. Belgium (large, bi-color), Cuba, China, 
India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c.; 1,000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 1,000 
hinges, 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List Free. 
1 BUY STAMPS. L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 
every scout knows {ts 


“*TEAM-WORK”?—<very, *we apply it to 


stamp collecting; write and ask us—we'll tell you 
how, and send -— — stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick 

CONCORD STAMP. ‘CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


S all different. Trans- 

50»: 4 —— Peru, 
Mex- 

ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., aaa ‘au. 10c 

1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U.S 

25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 

eent List Free. I buy stamps. 

C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD COINS Wanted—$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of 
coins. Keep ALL old money, you may have a coin worth many 
dollars over face value. nd 10c for New Ill’s’t Coin Value 
Bouk, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted at once. 


Clarke CoinCo., Box 10, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Ari F Year’s subscription to International Filiotolie 
or Quarterly, name inserted once, 500 mixed 
Stamps Ngo. China, ete. Foreign ‘Coin, 

Sheet Phieaie ig List, Approval Sheets. 


G. W. Hawley, Allegan, Mich. 
























Cents 


STAMPS FREE 61 all different Stamps from 


all countries, -free. Postage 
2c. Mention this paper. any = fig a’ oa If possible 
send names 2 collector: 


ors. 
QUAKER STAMP Co. ‘TOLEDO, “OHIO 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, age 
oe, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for names, a 











dress 2 collectors, 2¢ postage. U. T. K. STAMP cO. 
Utica, N. Y. 
oO STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 


Album _ pictures), 3c. Cata 








different —— 10c. 















































300w bargains, 2c. 
stps. of world, 15¢c. 32 p. 
5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applic- 
ants. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
10 tn 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 
LOOK BOYS—76 Postage Stamps, all different, 10c; 40 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Profit 
COIN EXCHANGE, New octets N. Y. 
. 
Approval Selections at 707 /o Discount 
U. S. precancels on approval at 4c. each. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 
eties 
and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
5 big unused French Colonies to approval 
All For — 20 different stamps from 20 different countries 
5S Cents 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 
Canadian Packet Free—Carey Issues, Maple Leaves, 
War Tax. etc., 2c postage. Midland Stamp Co., Toronto, Can. 
J. Crawford, West Falls Church, Virginia 
35 Dandy Stamps toapplicants for Royal Ap- 
provals. Postage2c. Webuystamps. Belmont 
FREE 7 different French colonies. Providence Stamp 
Co., 109 Washington Street, Providence, R. I. 
At BUM, 35 stamps and hinges l5e appreval, sent on application. 
PaRacon Sramp Co., 89 Ruthrien Street, Roxbury, Mass, 
DEEP, MELLOW, ame | nas O8 CREDIT. 
Get detuils to-day. GUSTAV HENNING, 224 ilth 
St., Miami, Florida. 


book, 
A. BULLARD & to. Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 
200,25c. Approval 
var. U. S. 10c; 50 var. British Colonies, 12c. 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
Reference required. Boy Scout Membership suffici 
from ° foreign countries, 25 vari- 
25 STAMPS U. S., an illustrated album 
FREE applicants. Geo. B. Linn Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
(Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 
10 ye FREE to approval applicant. 
Stamp Co., Box 178, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
COLLECT sesnaara coin co. 6310 5: Campbell Ave.. Chicage 
VIOLINS Easy terms for wonderful instruments. 
DOLI A R GIVEN Mexican VILLA E DOLLAR Gives 
with 1,000 ps, 26 Cent 
c.w. andes var eal ean. | 
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Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








HE Government is discontinuing the 

manufacture of the 6-cent airplane 
stamps. The reason for this is that the 
postal charge for transporting an ordi- 
nary letter by air is no longer six cents, 
but has been reduced to two cents. Up 
to as late as about August 1 the Post 
Office Department had taken no action 
looking toward the printing of a 2-cent 
airplane stamp, similar in design to the 
24, 16 and 6-cent denominations, and it 
was ‘not considered probable that such a 
label would be prepared. 

How many copies of the 6-cent value 
are available to philatelists? It will be 
recalled that when airpost service was 
officially inaugurated, in May, 1918, the 
rate for an ordinary letter was 24 cents. 
This tax prevailed just two months, and 
during that time the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing turned forth 2,135,000 
copies of that denomination. Inasmuch 
as the 6-cent rate was charged from last 
December until about mid-July of this 
year, or approximately seven months, and 
considering also that the airpost service 
has been expanded during that period, col- 
lectors to-day would not be surprised to 
learn that more than 6,500,000 of the 6- 
cent denomination were manufactured. 
The fact is, however, that the supply of 
the 6-cent airplane adhesives is limited to 
about half that number! 

Up to late in July, only 2,692,300 copies 
of the 6-cent value had been printed, and 
about 600,000 more were in process of 
manufacture. When these last have been 
printed, the making of this denomination 
will cease, and about 3,300,000 copies in 
all will be available for many times that 
number of philatelists throughout the 
world. But many of these have, of 
course, been destroyed by persons who 
had no interest in philately. Thus the 
supply will be meagre for philatelic needs 
and the 6-cent orange airpost label will 
never be ranked among the more common 
stamps. 

The remainder of this issue will con- 
tinue to be sold at post offices for use on 
package mail, just as the remainders of 
the 24 and 16 cent denominations are. To- 
day the cancelled 24 on its original cover 
with an airplane postmark is worth up- 
wards of $1, while the cancelled copy not 
on an airplane envelope is worth from 10 
to 15 cents, and the uncancelled copy 
brings* 30 cents. The cancelled 16 cent 
on original airplane envelope, or a copy 
unused, is worth 20 cents, while a used 
copy not on an airplane envelope is worth 
5 cents. The 6-cent on its original air- 
plane envelope brings 10 cents. As time 
goes on these philatelic values are cer- 
tain to increase. 


THE CAMERA IS BANISHED 


[ NCLE SAM has ceased using the 
surface-printing method of manufac- 
turing his stamps. 

One of the commodities which was 
urgently needed for military purposes 
during the war was steel. The plates 
from which the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing had been accustomed to run 
off the current stamps were of steel. 
Steel was needed to fight the great battle 


against Germany. Thus one way in 
which Uncle Sam conserved his steel was 
by not using the metal to make new stamp- 
plates; instead, he made use of the 
camera, and transferred photographs of 
stamps to zine plates, and from these 
zinc plates the stamps were run off. This 
process is known as ‘photo-lithography. 

But now the war has been won and 
steel is not so scarce; and so Uncle Sam 
has resumed using steel plates for his 
stamps—a process which is costlier than 
the surface-printing one but which pro- 
duces the fine stamps worthy of our great 
Government. No country in the world 
issues postal labels of better quality than 
those which come from Washington. 


PEACE! 


RESIDENT WILSON will soon have 
the privilege of seeing his own por- 
trait on a postage stamp. Not a United 
States stamp, however, fer the pictures 
of living persons do not appear on this 
country’s adhesives. But there is no law 
which forbids a foreign country from thus 
honoring a living American—and_ the 
peace stamps in preparation in Uruguay 
—it is understood they already have been 
issued—bear the portraits of President 
Wilson, President Poincaire of France, 
the Kings of England, Belgium and Italy, 
and portraits of other rulers of countries 
associated in the war against Germany. 
neo set will be highly prized by philate- 
ists 
Japan’s peace set has appeared—five 
values, each with a dove as the central 
design. 


NOTES 


NOTHER error has been discovered 
in United States stamps. This time 
it is the l-cent envelope stamp printed 
in red, instead of green—the normal color. 
Georgia, in ancient times known as 
Iberia, is another new name for philatel- 
ists. This is a Caucasian Republic carved 
out of the old Russia. Whether Georgia 
survives political developments, it already 
has issued stamps—40 k. orange, 60 k. 
‘armine, 70 k. violet and several higher 
denominations. 

Jamaica’s 114-pence stamp commemora- 
tive of the war was delayed and is only 
now being issued. It is light green and 
shows a picture of Jamaican troops de- 
parting to fight in Europe for the mother 
country, England. 

Some curious stamps have emanated 
from Ukraina. The Russian Company 
of Navigation and Trade operates a fleet 
out of various Black Sea ports, and mail 
is carried on these vessels. With the 
authority of the Ukranian government, 
special labels were issued for this mail 
service. These are the surcharged stamps 
which Russia issued for use in the Turk- 
ish Empire from 1900 to 1910, but now a 
new overprint has been placed on them 
—Russian letters equivalent to R. O. P. T., 
which are the initials of the Russian name 
of the navigation company. Thus far 62 
varieties have appeared, and it is evident 
that the company abused its privilege of 
issuing special adhesives—hoping, perhaps, 
to make money from collectors! 
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current of cool air chilled Dawson’s bare 
skin, he began to toss uneasily. Finally 
with a grunt he turned completely over 
until his back was against the warm 
blanket. By this motion he exposed his 
throat and the boys could see the precious 
little bag. 

The movement, however, had _ half 
aroused him. Joe lifted the outlaw’s felt 
hat which lay beside him and began to 
fan the sleeper gently with it. As the 
little current of air cooled his hot face, 
the outlaw gradually relaxed until at last 
he was sleeping heavily as at first. Slip- 
ping out the piece of sharp flint which he 
carried in his pocket as a knife, Joe, with 
the utmost care, raised the little bag, at 
the same time pressing his finger lightly 
on the place where it had lain so that no 
difference in the pressure would awaken 
the sleeper. ‘Ihnen, with tiny strokes, he 
sawed away at the stitches until the bag’s 
mouth gapped open. 

Pressing it gently there slipped out into 
Will’s outstretched hand something round 
and cool which even in the darkness 
showed shimmering and lustrous. Slip- 
ping the pearl safely into the pocket of 
his shirt Will followed Joe towards the 
doorway. Unfortunately, he turned slightly 
away from the direction which he had 
followed in entering and just as Joe had 
cleared the sleeping Indian at the door, 
Will stepped full on the outstretched foot 
of the half-breed who lay in’ the opposite 
corner. 


HE man awoke with a yell and clutched 

at Will, who avoided his hands with a 
quick writhe of his body. Joe, at the first 
sound, leaped through the doorway and 
was safe outside. As Will reached the 
door the Indian sprang up, barring the 
way. Will stepped back and was sud- 
denly seized around the waist by the 
sinewy arms of the half-breed. In vain 
he pulled and tugged desperately to get 
away. The shrill shouts of his captor 
aroused Dawson, who sprang up just as 
Will managed to get Brain-biter loose. 
With a quick, short-arm sweep Will 
brought the club down with a tremendous 
smash full on the forehead of the half- 
breed, who was holding him fast. The 
crash echoed through the little room, the 
straining arms relaxed and the man rolled 
over backward and lay like a log. 

At that moment the Indian in front 
and Dawson from behind sprang at the 
boy. Only his football training saved him. 
The Indian tackled too high and Will 
dived’ underneath his outstretched arms 
and, with a wriggle and a rush, was 
through him and out the door into the 
dark before the men behind knew what 
had happened. 

Down the long, dark trail the boys sped 
and in a second were out of sight in the 
blackness. Dawson wasted no time in 
pursuit. Standing in front of the cabin 
he whistled shrilly through his fingers 
until from far up the mountain-side the 
runners could hear the answering bay of 
the blood-hound pack which had_ been 
released to hunt on their own account that 
night. When once they returned pursuit 
was certain and the boys strained every 
muscle to get a good start and, if possible, 
reach the cabin and telephone for help 
before it was too late. 
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EDERA 


BICYCLE TIRES 


“6 Gee, It’s Great!’ 


N the race to the old swimming hole is 
where thespeedy Federals count. Hopon 
yourbikeand ‘‘Zip” you’ reoff witha biglead! 
_. You need not worry about punctures 
either. The extra tough tread and strong 
heavy fabric make Federals practically 
puncture-proof and wear-resisting. 
From a full lineof non-skid treads youcan 
choose the type, color and price to suit you. 
Send us your dealer’s name and we will 
mail you a handsome booklet and dandy 
pennant free. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
























WE WILL GIVE YOU THIS 
TOOL KIT 


COMBINATION TOOL KIT. A handy and practical outfit. 
Consists of knife reamer, files, saw, chisel, screw driver, corkpuller 
and cap lifter. In fine leather case, with center compartment for 
pocketbook. Each tool attaches firmly to knife handle and is remov- 
able. Easily carried in pocket. Tools large enough for real work. 
An article which any Scout would value. 

Tool Kit will be sent on receipt of $4.50 to pay for 3 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE ; your own subscription may be one of the three. 


200 Fifth Avenue BOYS’ LIFE New York 
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Other features in the Sep- 
tember AMERICAN BOY: 
“SOO-LOOK,”’ the first of a 
new series of stories about 
an Eskimo boy in the wilds 
of the frozen North. It is 
more like the story of a wild 
animal than the story ofa boy. 
“TWO WAYS,” a story that 
has both football and baseball 
init—mixedinpeculiarfashion. 
“THE DOCTORat CHUN'S 
COVE," a story of strange 
experiences with mountain- 
eers and a long struggle to 
save life. 

“GOOD AS GOLD,” about 
Danny Wilson, “the kid 
prospector.” 
“CHEMISTRY AS A CA- 
REER,” an article that will 
delight and benefit any boy 
interested in chemistry. 
TEN BIG DEPART- 
MENTS, crowded with mate- 
rial of prime interest to all 
boys. 





“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in all the World’’ 








William Heyliger’s 
Greatest Story 


HIGH BENTON 


Starts in 
the September issue of 


The American Boy 


ROM the time he finds written on his sidewalk the mes- 

sage, ‘‘Gregor Helsing licked Steve Benton yesterday,”’ 
Steve’sdays (and many of his nights) are filled withadventures. 
It’s a school story, and what happens to Steve is ‘‘plenty.”’ 
His relations with his gang, Gregor, and Freckles Smith, and 
Gabby Watson, Hub Morgan and others; his experiences in 
school, and the workings of the secret Ivy Club; his adventures 
in the Hiding House, of vague Revolutionary memories, and 
in Smoky Hollow, and on Snake River; and his other strange 
adventures on vacation; 


These suggest the variety there is in this unusual story. 


The story runs over four years of Steve Benton’s life—a BIG 
story, the BIGGEST school story ever published by any 
magazine for boys. In six BIG installments, starting with» 
the September American Boy. 
ROF. D. LANGE, principal of the Mechanic Arts High School, St. 
Paul, Minn., says of High Benton: “‘It is a real school story. I have 
obtained great light from this story which enters into the real soul and 
spirit of a school boy’s life—his ambitions, his problems, his doubts, his 
failures and his successes. I know of no other story that does this so 
thoroughly and accurately. It will interest the boy in high school, the 
boy who has left high school and the boy who is still below high school.” 


E sure that you start right off with ‘‘HIGH BENTON”’ 
in the September American Boy. ‘Tell your father and 
mother about ‘HIGH BENTON”’’, and ask your father 
to bring you home the September American Boy from his 
news-stand, 20¢, or have him subscribe for you, $2.00 a year. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
No. 6 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
























date watch. 


own subscription.) 


BOYS’ LIFE 





IT’S EASY TO GET A 
TRIUMPH WATCH 


Every one needs a reliable time-piece. This watch has been 
chosen with great care to meet the needs of both scouting and 
everyday use. Accurate and long lived, a good looking up-to- 


Get three friends to give you $1.50 each for their subscrip- 
tions to Boys’ Life. Send us the $4.50 and we will send you a 
Triumph Watch without cost. Or send $3.00 to pay for two 
subscriptions and 75 cents. (Watch will not be given for your 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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As they sped down the trail the sky 
began to lighten in the east over the 
edge of Black Hill. 

“Any way,” gasped Will as he caught 
sight of the coming dawn, “ we’ve won the 
land and the cabin for the troop. Yes- 
terday was the last day.” 

“If we don’t go faster,” grunted Joe, 
“we'll never see the troop again. Those 
dogs getting very close.’ 

“ven as he spoke the howls of the hunt- 
ing hounds behind rang out loud and 
louder. By the time the fugitives had 
covered another quarter of a mile, the 
baying of the pack was dreadfully dis- 
tinct. The path at that point took a sharp 
bend and almost doubled on itself to skip 
a patch of marshy ground where a hidden 
spring had made a quagmire. Just be- 
yond the bend the trail ran between two 
enormous white oak-trees. As they passed 
the trees, Will gripped Joe by the shoul- 
der. 

“We'll never get to the cabin before 
the hounds,” he muttered. “ Here’s a 
good place to stand them off. They’ll 
have to come around the bend in the open 
and we may cripple one or two of them 
before they get to close quarters.” 

“*Spose men right behind them,” | re- 
turned Joe doubtfully. 

“Then we’re done for,’ decided Will. 
“They'll pick us off with their rifles. 
That’s a chance we'll have to take.” 


ROUCHING, each behind his tree, 

they recovered their breath for the 
coming struggle. Joe strung his bow 
carefully, loosened the arrows in_ the 
quiver and placed his favorite on the 
string. Will chose his best throwing- 
stone, a well-balanced bit of heavy sharp- 
edged quartz. 

The tense waiting strained the taut 
nerves of both .boys almost to breaking. 
The sweat stood out on Joe’s forehead in 
little beads while Will balanced Brain- 
biter first in one hand and then the other. 
The howl of the hounds came nearer and 
nearer. Suddenly it stopped. The pack 
knew by the fresh scent that their quarry 
was at bay. Both boys kept their eyes 
fixed on the trail some thirty yards below 
the bend. If the dogs showed there, they 
had a chance. If through the bushes 
appeared the heads of the men, it meant 
quick death for them both. 

Far down the path they could hear the 
rapid padding of the feet of the hunting 
pack and soon the fierce sniffing of the 
leader nosing out the trail. A few sec- 
onds more and they would know what 
chance was theirs. Suddenly from out of 
the thicket shot the long fierce head of 
the bitch as silently, with flaming eyes, she 
followed the trail. At her shoulders 
showed the black forms of her whelps. 

As the pack burst into the open,, both 
boys stared with straining eyes into the 
thicket to see whether death was there. 
No sign or sound came from the bushes. 
Evidently the outlaws had allowed the 
pack to go on ahead at a pace which left 
them far behind. 

Slowly Joe raised his great bow and 
drew the arrow until it was level with his 
breast. Just as the dogs reached the mid- 
dle of the little clearing beyond the bend 
came the twang of the bow-string and a 
flash of light seemed to pass through the 
air. There was a gurgling howl as the 
sharp pointepierced the neck of the sec- 
ond dog and lodged in the very center of 
the vital knot. The hound sprang straight 
up into the air and fell back dead. At 
the same instant Will threw his jagged 
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throwing-stone at the other hound which 
had dropped back for an instant. 

The stone buzzed through the air and, 
catching the dog’s foreleg just below the 
shoulder-joint, snapped the bone like a 
pipe-stem. The howls of her wounded and 
dying whelps maddened the grim leader. 
With a roar she rounded the bend and 
with bristling hair rushed down the 
straight path at the boys. With all of his 
force Will brought the keen point of 
Brain-biter crashing into her skull just as 
Joe’s warclub smashed down upon the 
black back. With one long howl the fierce 
beast stood motionless for a moment and 
then slowly toppled over on her side. Her 
death-cry was echoed down the trail by 
a furious shout from the men, who had 
been left far behind by their swift pack. 

Without another look at the struggling 
bodies, the boys sprang from behind the 
trees and sped down the path at a tre- 
mendous pace, well-breathed by their rest. 
Still, however, their pursuers would prob- 
ably have come within gun-shot if it had 
not been that they lingered over the 
hounds. The boys could hear as they ran 
the shrill voices of the half-breed and the 
deep curses of Dawson as they tried to 
save the dying dogs. 


T last around a sudden bend the squat 

shape of the log-cabin showed ahead. 
The boys cleared at a bound the steps, 
fumbled for the key and in another 
minute they were inside with the door 
locked and barred with a huge wooden 
bar which fitted into heavy iron sockeis 
set deep into the wall. Both the front and 


back windows were secured by thick 
wooden shutters. 
Will seized the telephone while the 


crafty Joe started up the little stairs and 
unbarred the shutters of one of the win- 
dows which commanded the space just in 
front of the door and the two lower front 
windows. Opening another window at the 
back, he was in a position to bring his 
bow to bear upon anyone trying to break 
in either at the front or from behind. 

In the room below Will clicked the tele- 
phone frantically while along the trail the 
voices of the outlaws came nearer and 
nearer. 

“Hurry,” he added, as he gave Mr. 
Donegan’s number, “it’s life and death.” 

“What do you want,” sounded a gruff 
voice which could belong to no one but the 
lumber-king. 

“This is Will Bright,” came the answer. 
“Joe and I are in your cabin. We were 
caught by Scar Dawson and his gang, but 
we got away. They’re coming now and I 
don’t know how long we can bold out. 
Get some men and come as fast as you 
can. Say, Mr. Donegan,” went on Will, 
and his voice shook a little, “if you don’t 
get here in time tell my folks good-bye 
for me. Joe and I’ve won the cabin for 
the troop. We stuck it out and haven’t 
spoken to anyone or been helped by any- 
one since we saw you.” 

Whatever might be said against the 
lumber-king’s manners and temper, no 
one ever accused him of lacking energy 
and decision. 

“Stand them off, my boy,” he shouted 
back over the ’phone, and this time there 
was nothing gruff in his voice. “ ll pick 
up the sheriff and one or two others and 
break a world’s record coming. Stick it 
out till we get there!” 

To be concluded in October BOYS’ LIFE: 
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It’s Fun to Earn 
Your Own Money 


when you have speedy Firestones 
on your bike. Earn more, too, 


because you’re sure of getting y 
there on time in all kinds of ke 
weather. 5 ; 
Firestone Bicycle Tires cost less ft 


’cause they last longer— they 
give most miles per dollar as ; 
well as most fun per mile, f 





See your dealer today, have him ; 
show you a regular Firestone a, 


Bicycle Tire and give you a 
Firestone cap. 
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Boys, Build this Car. This nifty little 
car driven by gasoline motor, can be 


35 Miles 










h built by any boy. Parts are furnished 
per hour by us and are very cheap: Send 
. ad 26c for building plans and price 
Is rec 4 list of parts showing how to 
of this key build this lad’s car; 

car. 






SYPHER MFG. CO. 
122 Warren Streey 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





“ASK ANYONE WHO HAS USEDIT” 
Brandes 
Wireless Headset 


TRIAL Brandes Wireless Headset 
sent to you on trial for 10 
OFFER days. Test it—compare with 
others—for _sensitiveness, 
clearness, distance. Prove for your- 
self the fine uality, the *‘matched 
tone.’’ The two aparoes, toned 
exactly alike, strengthen the signals 
and prevent blurring. Use 
U. g Gov’t experts, and 
abroad; by colleges and 
schools; and by professionals and 
amateurs everywhere. If, for any 
reason, you are dissatisfied, your 
money bac! out a question. 
Send 4c for Catalogue L 
C. BRANDES, Inc., 32 Union Sq., 
Room 816 New York, U. eK 
WIRELESS RECEIVER SPECIALISTS 


y many 





**Supertor’’ Set $6.00 
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Here’s 
a 


_ Dependable 
Hike Tent 


No. 1363. This tent embodies the latest improvement and best features of small tent construction. 
Made of heavy khaki duck in the popular “ Dog” style used in the Army. Tent is divided in two equal = 
parts so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and conveniently carried over the shoulders of two : = 
boys to evenly distribute the weight. When the two sections are fastened together they form a complete = 
tent with ample room for two boys. A compact, durable, well-made tent, strongly reinforced throughout, 
ideal for hiking, and one which will afford good shelter under all weather conditions. —— 
with jointed poles, ropes, etc. Size 7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6” long and 3’ 7” high. Shipping weight, 9 Ibs.. ° $6. 00 
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Sturdy Camp Blankets | Rainy Weather Equipment 


Short Length Khaki Blankets for Boys Waterproof Camp Blanket 














No. 541. WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. When com- = 
pelled to sleep in a tent or on the ground, this blanket is in- = 
dispensable. Will keep the moisture out from above and 
below. Thoroughly waterproof; will not tear, crack or be- 
come unserviceable after a limited use. Will always remain = 

These are durable woolen khaki blankets, identical in qual- soft = gg ge will last Fane ge a 4 + ae m5 
itv .f size blankets use , 7 2d States my. constructed nely woven waterproof duc olive = = 
ity to the full size blankets used by the United States Arm) seaane 6h einen Websenned! shalt with brane gremanets, ond : 











Made of two pieces of material, neatly sewed together. ball and socket fasteners. Size 45 x 72 inches. Shipping = 
No. 1350. Size 55” x 66”, shipping weight, 4 lbs... $5.00 OE. F PINS 86 fcc endoccds cceceeseceseseteedes $2.50 = 
No. 1351. Blankets like the preceding, but larger. All are Ponchos 

at least 60” x 66” and run from that size up to 66” x 70”. No. 536. WATER-PROOF PONCHO. This article has a 

Uniform first quality, but sold as they come as ‘to size at one pte oe of — Worn os ~— ——, —— > 

. — iad” saad cellent protection when caught in e rain ay aiso e 
price. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs........+++++++seeeeees $6.00 used as a bed blanket to keep off dampness when sleeping on 
the ground, and as a cover for a Scout’s — poe — 
® like a single’ blanket, with opening in center for the hea 
Special Blanket Value for Scout Leaders closing with a ball and socket fastening. Size 45 by 72 : 
No, 1398. Same quality as the above. Sizes range from inches. Shipping weight, 2 IDS....-...seesseeeeeeees $2.50 = 
= 66” x 72” to 66” x 80”. Sold just as they come as to size at No. 537. LARGER PONCHO. Same as preceding. Size = 


one price. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs............-+eeee0% $7.50 66 by 90 inches. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs.......++++++ 3.75 
See Equipment Number of SCOUTING for Other Seasonable Supplies 
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5 ry Pri 
Some Necessary Price Advances — 
SUPPLEMENTARY PRICE LIST OF OFFICIAL = 
SCOUT EQUIPMENT = 
EFFECTIVE AUGUST 1, 1919 = 
Catalog UNIFORMS 
No. Article. Price 
: ee | PFU CT TT Tree. See errrrrr Ter $3.00 = 
ee ee eer errr ST eer er eee ner eres erry, 3.50 = 
Ce UPTTTET TL ECEe TUTE TCL 2.50 = 
OO RACINE, GETS GRID 6 oo. ooo ok vines bc cccnrc este csenseds 3-00 =e 
514 Shirts, cotton ..... OY cits endiguas ohseay Stacaie.6 ss 3 ocermhansisi sia waheeeee eleeeaness 2.00 = 
= gx6 0Shirts, woolen—plus. O9c WAT TOK. oon. c ces sekeesigensy 3.25 = 
ae i Beer rer ry errr ere Tr eerererrs vote 3.00 = 
elt Te Se GI 6s os. odd bes ybde Eee condos ss Gpepaeseges 3-50 = 
gg S| I re re rrr rrr ere ree rt 3-75 = 
ee er reer rere rT Tee ree Tere ery ere .50 = 
= ope FERVERORENG, BOW OEGNE ois ioc nck cicc ssneeses Sse epee ee tee 2.65 
woe Lemetnith: ceeees BES. Pio eo inode otc ck ceed esc cme maw nsewele 1.25 = 
OOOO CT OTT ETE EE 6.00 
yn Bg | rrr veer et Cr rr re rere ry rr ire) e 2.75 = 
Bete TNE a oy a ine 30 a bdkeneeeedlbds keds sei nadeaeeeee ee = 
§28 Stockings, cotton, per Pair. .......cccccccccccccssmerscevetees .80 = 
528a Stockings, cotton, footless, per pair............ eee ee eee eee .80 = 
= ge7 06(Stockings, woolem, Per DOI. ....6.o onc oss cece cccccsecctsccevess 2.50 = 
~ 527a Stockings, woolen, footless, per pair...........6ee cece eee pene 2.50 = 
= 517. Scoutmaster’s Norfolk Jackets, extra quality................4. 4.00 = 
505 Scoutmaster’s Service Coat, extra quality...............0000. 4.00 = 
519 Scoutmaster’s Trousers, extra quality...........ceeeeeseeeees 3-00 = 
508 Scoutmaster’s Breeches, extra quality...............eee eee 3.00 = 
523 Scoutmaster’s O.D. woolen Norfolk Coat...............4-45. 14.00 = 
523a Scoutmaster’s O.D. Woolen Service Coat, style 505.......... 14.00 = 
524 Scoutmaster’s O.D. woolen Breeches.............++-0 eee eee 8.50 = 
524a Scoutmaster’s O.D. woolen Trousers...........-.+0-200005 er 8.50 = 
595 Sweaters, O.D. Men’s Regulation. .............eseeeceeeees 5.00 = 
594 Sweaters, O.D. Boy’s Regulation..............ceeeeeeeeeeees 4.25 = 
564 Mackinaws, O.D. 24-0z. cloth, sizes up to 18 years............ 12.50 = 
565 Mackinaws, O.D. 24-0z. cloth, sizes 34 to 44 chest............4. 14.00 = 
SUMMER UNIFORMS : 
goq Hats, khaki (same as umifOrm). ..... 0.2.0. cc ccc cdecesenserer 75 
§1§ Shirts, light weight, cotton. .............cceeeessecccccsccees 1.75 
str Shorts, cotton (same as umiform)...........ccccccscccsceces 1.50 
ae a rer re errr res fr) err err re. 3.00 
SUNDRIES 
= err Te eer ere re nt Tre ret yer 1.50 
SO TR ic oh as cir decen nen nde an ae nee h644ee onde beeen 75 
MM CA OR. be | olsen cyere dae ite eine sae 366 ote ee oa 1.35 
eee Teese: Fe ik es rec nas cvdiouwdah.n die waters .50 
I PME IE 20! soc 5 50 il Gras bia RRIETE aust e dione sone red oiaiele Osa ote tac eRe Ie eee 1.25 
SO. IN ki. sd oa nd orhee eae enn hae domed penne nes ee eh een ee 35 
1002 and 1003 Axe and Sheath complete...............ee cece eeees 1.50 = 
soga Extra Laces for Breeches, per pair...........-2seeeceeeceeces a5 = 
saga Extra Belt Hooks, each. .... 2.2.2... ccccccccccscnvesccsccces 10 
s9ra Extra Laces for Leggings, per pair............0deccceccceees 15 
Department of 200 Fifth Avenue = 
_—— Departmentct BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA *22i°y3x" 
SiN 
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Don Strong-- : , 
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American 
3 (Continued from page 28) H d 
“ Well,” said Joe, “ are you comin’ along : 
= or are you goin’ to mope around camp?” r 
f Bobby said that he’d go along. 1 
T 9 o'clock that night the rowboat 
slipped out of the inlet and turned ) 
downstream. Instead of using the oars in in 
the locks, the twins paddled. Noiselessly 
they went along with the current. After a c 
time they came abreast of the camp of 6 
Chester Troop. The scouts were singing, 
the tree-tops on the bluff were pinkly il- I 
luminated by the light of the council fire, a 
and now and then a shower of sparks rose 
toward the dark heavens, The twins 
brought the boat near the opposite shore. ‘ 
“Might as well wait until they go to si 
sleep,” said Pete. n 
The river was dark and mysterious. The 
current lapped gently against the boat, and p 
murmured in small splashes against the 


shore. Bobby began to grow restless and 
to regret that he had embarked upon the 
a P iad eit fie mission. Of course, they were going to 
ells how to trap, make sets, baits, aes 7 : ‘ 
etc.—animals_ pictured in _ natural pay for what they took, but this thing of 
colors. Gives bargain prices on every- sneaking out like thieves in the night 
thing needed. This BOOK WILL “ Fire’s goin’ down,” said Pete. “ Maybe 
SAVE YOU MONEY—and help you they're gettin’ ready to turn in.” 
ke more. hg . 
spo—sidcneniay ~ But it was another half hour before the 


S 
AQ | ¢ 
Prepare for biggest fur year yet. To 7 . ” 
get the most for your furs deal with twins paddled the boat noiselessly across > REE To Tra ers! ci 
Taylor, for 50 years America’s Great- the stream and beached the boat a hundred . 








oe yards from the swimming place. They Get your name on our list 70DAY r 
feared to drag it part way from the water oe all , Wussten free service— 
aa s i = : 3-in-one Book, Trappers’ Guide, Game 

it might be heard —so Joe rolled up his Laws and Supply Catalog, Weekly n 


, trousers, let himself overboard and partly Market Reports and Free Shipping J 
lifted the stern. From under the bow seat Tags. This is going to be a big fur w 
Pete took a be season—you'll want to be ready when P 
( a bag. trapping season opens. Write NOW to a 


“You know this here place, Bobby,” he al 


ATEN whispered. “ You make trail.” 
It seemed to Bobby, as he cautiously led | a 
Just a few of our supply bargains! the way, that the beating of his heart was th 
our Free Book of loud enough to awake the countryside. * 


See the others in r , ; . , 
Traps and Trappers Supplies: The slightest noise was enough to bring M 
them to a halt, their bodies tense, their ears h 
Special Trap Sale strained. Crawling son all fours they ‘ oe - a one oe 
‘1 ’ aliens eee ‘ ‘ ‘a o trap; ow 7) rac anc ocate ’ 
Entire stocks of two large trap mfr’s at slipped safely past the camp. Once they animals, bes 
30% to 40% lower than regular prices. heard two scouts speaking, and stood like ; s\ 
Excellent traps, fully ge ogn wise statues until the talking stopped. They Bargains at lowest factory prices. A 
Pkg hy Sounds. Other  sines ‘ame to a rail fence that bounded one side sv 
priced equally low. Postage extra, allow of the cornfield, and carefully helped each Victor Traps li; 
for shipping weight. other over. fr 
“ww neal 99 thte “, Famous Victor Traps, best in the 
T lor Ani al Bait Work fast, . Pete whispered, and world; all sizes No. 0 to No. 4. Every he 
ay m don’t make no noise, Hurry, now. trap guaranteed perfect. Lowest prices, 
i No. 1 Victor Trap, for Muskrat, etc., sy 
" . . . single spring, jaw spread 4-in. Price 
OBBY took out his knife, reached for per dozen, $1.98. Postage extra. Weight 
: sonal an ear, but could not cut it. They ion Paar ad Bo a Pon a ee de 
season. Individual bait for every animal. a ae Pear we : ow; see catalog. 
Your money back if not satisfied. Per kind, were paying, but—— He was sick of the a 


postpaid...... $1.00, or six kinds for $5.00 whole thing. Perhaps it wasn’t stealing, Funsten Animal Baits hi 








Increase your catch with 
this powerful _ bait. Never 
fails. Bottle lasts a whole 





but it looked like it, and his self-respect Smerense your eaten 200 te 880 per 


was gone. cent. Irresistible. Draws animals long 
distances. A few drops for each set; Ww: 


Fe a TAYLOR FUR co. “What's the matter with ae Bobby, bottle lasts whole season. Satisfaction 
Fur Exch 


Send This Coupon Today—Sure 


you ain’t gittin’ no corn?” Pete hissed. guaranteed. $1.00 per can or 6 cans for 
$5.00. State kind wanted. er 





“TI guess we’s got enough,” said Joe. 


225 Fur Exchange Bldg. ‘Where’ 9 
“Where's them tomaters? ” 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Again Bobby led the way, this time cau- FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. D 
a 4 * tiously, for they were drawing near to the Euternntionsl Wer Ruchenge hi 


SB BBS mmm am mw wag) farmhouse. Picking the tomatoes was easy 103 Funsten Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. he 








mee ee ee a 


work, and soon they had enough. Pete 


took fifty cents from his pocket, wrapped FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 





F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
‘ur Exch 








: 
myo ss it in paper and laid it between two rows. 103 Funsten Building St. Louis, Mo. te 
hange Bldg. 4 + ~ ree ; a aid 
~ rou Lo o. - “Say,” said Joe, “ ain’t they got no t Please send me Free ‘Trappers Guide, i fa 
1 a fi 7 9 ’ * ° dl 3-in-one Book, Game Laws and Supply Cat- bo 
Please send me your FREE Book of Traps, melon patch? I'd like for to sink my teeth alog.”” Also put my name on Ist to re 
4 with color pictures of American fur-bearers, 4 into a melon when we gets back to camp.” 4 ceive Free Weekly Reports and Shipping i 
ste. ee a Tags. ’ 
—~ Bobby said there was a little melon patch wt fa 
FAMED es cc cccccccticccccssccceseccccscee DE OE AE hee ie In een ok RS 
4a q near the house. i a m j 
t st cae ee nee “ Make trail, then. We can take the money B. FB. De ccccccccccccctccecs OX. eee eeee Di 
Town Sette ai up and chuck it near the door. Maybe he ddd pr enenssinec.ecie MARE. 5 ic n0aes 
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Bobby drew back in dismay. He was 
sure that they had fifty cents’ worth 
of vegetables already, and he wanted to 
get away. He wanted to be rid of the feel- 
ing that he was doing a sneaking, skulking, 
dishonorable act. 

“ Ain’t we payin’?” cried Joe. Uncon- 
sciously his voice had risen. In the still- 
ness it carried far. A moment later the 
door of the house opened and a shaft of 
light shot out into the darkness. 

“T thought I heard somebody speaking,” 
Mr. Joyce said. His wife stood beside him 
in the doorway. 

“There can’t be anything wrong at the 
camp,” she argued. “ Everything’s dark 
éver there.” 

Bobby’s breath was coming in gasps. 
He could feel Pete’s hand trembling on his 
arm. 

“ Anybody out there?” Mr. Joyce called. 

Silence. 

And then a dog came out of the house, 
stretched, and disappeared into the dark- 
ness. 

“T want to get out o’ here,” Joe whis- 
pered in alarm. “ That there dog——” 

The animal seemed to rush upon them 
out of the night. They saw its eyes gleam- 
ing, they heard its bark. Joe gave a shrill 
cry of fright. 

“Farm thieves!” shouted Mr. Joyce. 
His voice became a roar. “Hi, there, 
scouts. Farm thieves. Stop them, stop 
them!” 

A confused answering cry came from the 
camp. 





HE three boys in the tomato patch 

rushed headlong for safety. One 
moment Bobby had Pete on his left and 
Joe on his right. The next moment they 
were gone, and he could hear them crash- 
ing across the cultivated fields. He was 
alone. 

Lights had appeared in the camp. With 
a sudden sinking of the heart he realized 
that the boys of Chester Troop had got 
between him and the river. Behind him 
Mr. Joyce had been joined by the farm 
hands. He was in a trap. 

There was only one thing to do—make a 
wild run for it and trust to luck. He 
swung to the left and plunged forward. 
A light bobbed ahead in his path. He 
swung to the right. ‘There was another 
light. Somebody was coming toward him 
from the rear. All at once he lost his 
head completely and ran straight ahead. 

“There goes one of them,” cried a voice. 
“Get him.” 

A hand clutched at him. He beat it 
down. Something tripped him. He stag- 
gered on. Some one caught him from be- 
hind, held him, bore him down. 

“T’ve got him,” Tim Lally panted. 

Then a crowd was around him. A light 
was flashed in his face. 

“ Bobby!,” cried Ritter. “Holy mack- 
erel!” 

“Bobby!” said Don; and at the way 
Don said it, the boy’s head sank slowly to 
his breast. Tim took his hands away and 
he stood up surrounded by the amazed 
and stunned members of his Troop, 

There was a bustle, a flash of more lan- 
terns, voices, and Mr. Joyce and one of the 
farm hands emerged from the cornfield and 
bore down upon the group. 

“Got one of them, haven’t you?” the 
farmer cried. 

“This fellow’s one of our: scouts,” said 
Don. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Joyce in a tone of dis- 
appointment. “Caught one of your own 





Delivered to You Free! 


Direct from Our Factory to Your Home 
You will surely find a bicycle to suit 


your most exacting requirements among the 4 

Styles, colors and sizes of the famous Ranger 
line. There is a ‘“Mead” bicycle to suit the taste of 
every rider—a wide variety of colors, sizesand many 
options asto style in equipment. They are all pic- 
tured in actual colors in the big new 1919 Ranger 
catalog which we want tosend you now. Do not makea selection until 
you have written for and receiveda copy of this new Ranger bicycle, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ask for particulars of jour wonderful new selling plan. We will 
send, allcharges prepaid, the Ranger bicycle you select for thirty 
m days actual riding trial, We pay all freight charges to your town 
‘a and allow youa month to test it, so you will be thoroughly satis- 
fied with the bicycle before you decide to keep it. We will not 
be there to urge or influence your decision. We will pay the 
Ba xeturn charges if you do not want to keep it, and will make 
\ no charge for use and wear while you are évying it, The 
mA thirty days trial is all at our expense, 
EASY PAYMENTS While practically all of our business 
R is done on a cash basis, we are now 
accommodating a few customers with good references on the ea 
payment plan. If you are unable to pay cash(which we advised 
write us and we will arrange very easy terms for you at close to 
gur regular cash prices, 


New 2919 Models 
are Now 















8 
Rider Agen 
Ww 
Wanted 3.2% 


greatly increase our 

forceof Rider Agentsin 
all parts of the country 
to quickly introduce the 
new 1919 model Rangers. 

Select the model you pre- 
fer, and while you ride and enjoy it, make money 
by taking orders from your neighbors and friends. 


| the new Electric Lighted 
ou ay e ec Ranger ‘“ Motorbike” 

model. If you prefer you 
can choose the Ranger “Superbe” or “Arch- 
Frame” model. There are many others to choose 
from—in fact the most complcte line of voadsters 
racers, delivery models, juniors for small boys, girls 
and Jadies’ models—all pictured in actual colors in 
the bignew 1919 Ranger catalog. 


Ti aa E Lamps, Horns, Cyclometers, 


Handle Bars, Chains, punts, Locke, Botete, _ 

Bells, Pumps, Enamels, Sprockets, Front Forks, 
Inner Tubes, Ready to Use Front and Rear Wheels, Repair Kits, Parts and Repairs 
for all Bicycles and Coaster Brakes, all accurately pictured, numbered, and sold at 
factory ully described in the big new Ranger catalog. 










to rider prices, and f 


but write us today for your copy of thenew Ranger catalog, pare 
Send No Money ticulars of the Thirty Day free Trial offer, prices and terms, 


Mi a A CYCLE COMPANY 


U.S. Army Tents 16x16x11 ft. high; 3 ft. wall standard 14 oz. 









- — du ‘. — but serviceable ......... nae -—_ 

RN NING plaice ho s-bs0c0008 -95 eac Wonderful profits easily at home. We 
U.S.Army canvas folding cots. ........... $ 2.95 each Furniss clase A.stosk and bay Joust, to os 
U.S.Army khaki breeches,washed and serviceable$ .95 pair Frated catalog and contract FREE. 


Terms Cash with order 
Write for bargain price list U. S. Army goods all kinds. 
BRADLEY BONDED WAREHOUSE CO., Greenville,S. C. 


GET SCOUT EQUIPMENT 
WITHOUT COST 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Ave., New York: 


Please tell me how I can get 
Scout Equipment without cost. 


United Food & Fur As: ion 
329 Ww. ‘48th Street, Dept f Wew York 











Write Secret Letters 
With Invisibie Ink 


ly plain water into three glasses and have it turn 
red in one, white in another and blue in third! Make your own 
ic writi ing paper. and blue ink or ink powder. Write with 
plain water have the writing turn blue. You can surprise 
and puzzle your friends with these and more mre rious and 
- amusing Chemical tricks, if you have oa EMCRAFT 
Junior—the boys’ miniature chemical outfit. 
your outfit it now; it’s the test fun-maker you 
" ib copy of **The - 
craft Chemist,’’ an interesting magazine for boys. 
e Amateur Gone? 
atalogue and Hand Book ‘CHEMCRAFT 


containing much valuable information for 
Boy Chemists and listing many ‘useful 
chemicals and apparatus, sent post- 
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id for 10c. fi 
po eg ty LENS Seat he ge prt CheMCRAPT Chemical 
Outfits, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 
E PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 
COE Pea Ce | ir tse Hagerst: POSTPAID 
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oo Gat 
a Real Job 


HAT are you going to do 
about your future? Are you 
going to bea real eugeese~S008 down 
a real man s job and make real money? 
You’ve a lifetime of work ahead of you. Are 
you ork to make it congenial and profit- 
able wor ‘Paced plug. away doing “‘any old 
thing” at “any old price” you can get? The 
choice is eB to you — and you might as well 
decide it NOW. It is just as easy to be suc- 
aun as it is to scramble through life lack- 
ing ¢ ability to do things that count, The 
nly difference between the man who holds 
down a profitable position and the man who 
doesn’t is training. Let’s see what training 
means to you. 


The Value of a 
High School Training 


Have you ever thought of why so many 
employers demand a High School training 
of their employes — or why the lack of it 
bars you from the best positions? 

Take English and Mathematics, for exam- 
ple. What high-grade position—such as ac- 
counting, p eacane work or engineering — 
can be htly without a knowl 
of A. ow can costs, epaseting 
expenses, profits and overhead be accurately 
figured without mathematics? How can you 
write good business letters and reports or 
sell goods without a command of —— 

The above are just a few reasons why 
there is a positive cash value to having a 
High School training. Without it you are 
barred from a successful business career 
and the leading professions, from well- —y 
civil service jo from teaching and 
entrance to college or university, 


Don’t be Handicapped 


Thousands of fellows like you have re- 
~ a their handicaps and secured real 
fobs & taking the American School 

WO-YEAR High School Course. This 
course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, 
covers all requirements, and will make it 
possible for you to qualify for a real job. 

If you have already had some part of a 
High School training, you can start in 
where you left off. 


You Run No Risk 


The’ American School guarantees at any time 
during the first year of your enrollment to refund 
the entire amount paid if, immediately upon the 
completion of ten examinations, you notify the 
Gmvoel L~ yes are not satisfied with your course, 

mail the coupon NOW for Free Bulletin, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-96, quaias, 
TRAINING THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
Please 1 ll me h 
Teas Afimyeclt for poskdon marked JAH 
..High School Course _—s=i=#..... Steam Engineer 
Western Union Course _..... are 
wi. Telephone Engineer «Business Manage: 
~ tsman Designer _.....Certified Pub. "Tccountant 
....Automobile + «Book ke 
enone Airplane Mec «General al Education Course 
...-Heating and Ventilating --..Com, Sehool Branches 
———.  ti(it‘lt Electrical Engineer 
awed Civil Engineer «Electric Light and Power 
‘nal Structural Engineer Superintendent 
ound Mechanical Engineer Hydroelectric estecwe 
.Shop Superintendent ireless rator 
..Accountant and Auditor hitect 
Name. 
Add ress. 





crowd by mistake, eh? I guess they got 
past us. Well, they re making for the 
river. Maybe we can head them.” 

He hurried off through the darkness 
Suddenly every scout heard the sound of 
oars being furiously rattled In their locks. 

“They got away,” said Ritter. 

There was a moment or two of silence. 
Bobby’s shoulders rose and fell in a con- 
vulsive sigh. Don touched him on the arm. 

“You can go and join your friends 
now,” he said coldly. 

“T—I don’t want to,” Bobby answered 
shakily. His voice, all at once, broke ut- 
terly. ‘“ I—I wanted to come back before 
I had been there three hours.” 

After that things happened too fast for 
his mind to grasp them all. Everybody 
seemed to be talking at once. He thought 
that Andy Ford said something about giv- 
ing the kid another chance. And then his 
mind cleared. He was walking toward 
the camp. Don was on one side of him 
and Tim Lally was on the other side with 
an arm around his shoulders. 

Something round and hard choked in 
Bobby’s throat. 

To be concluded in the October Boys’ Lire. 


“Uncle Sam’: Ss ton 
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NEW people realize what a vast num- 
ber of little known industries are car- 

ried on by the United States government. 
For instance, Uncle Sam runs a toy fac- 
tory which devotes all of its time to turn- 
ing out miniature models of American 
battle craft. In the Navy Department at 
Washington the collection of models is 
growing every year and it now shows the 
remarkable evolution in naval architecture. 
Woodworking is only the basic craft in- 
volved. The cunning of the watch- 
maker is also in demand since ‘the major 
part of the fittings are formed of metal. 
In the factory which makes them there 
are several unusually clever experts. For 
years, one old man made all the small 
ship’s boats of little blocks of wood. The 
hulls of the models are made of white pine 
which has been seasoned for years and is 
the delight of the woodworker. The 
models are made of various planks care- 
fully matched and glued together under 
pressure. The craftsman is obliged to 
select and adjust these tiny boards with 
minute care. Next he adds the other ex- 
ternal features of the hull and designs 
portions of the superstructure. Then the 
model goes on to another artist who paints 
every tiny feature of the little dread- 
naught to correspond with the regular 
fighting ship. He carries this matter of 
accuracy so far that the lines he draws 
upon the deck represent the planking 
faithfully in every particular. When his 
microscopic work is done the model goes 
to the jeweller machinists who have been 
building turrets, guns, search lights, boat 
cranes, signai lights, masts and the multi- 
plicity of other tiny features, each an 


exact copy of the real thing in its out- 
ward essentials and all of them made of 
white metal something like German silver. 
The miniature guns, searchlights, etc., 
are more than rigid reproductions, hav- 
ing a certain power of movement. The 
tiny gear wheels and other fittings are 
duplicated by means of the watchmaker’s 
glass. Each of these tiny mechanisms is 
placed without the variance of a_ hair’s 
breadth where it should be and, when all 
of this is done with anchors and chains 





in place, the painter gives the last finish- 


_ing touches. 
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LOCKHART SPIRAL Puttees 


Known to 
Every Man in 
the Service. 
Ask any Mem- 
ber of the 
A. E. F. 


















A quality Puttee 
established 1914. 
Regulation O.D. or 
marine, all wool 
woven fabric. 

FULLY SHAPED. 
NOTICE THE HOOK STAYS 
PUT—NOTICE THE KHAKI 
REINFORCEMENT takes up 
wear over the shoe. At all Post 
Exchanges and Sporting Goods 
Establishments. 





Write us for name nearest dealer 
THE LOCKHART SPIRAL SERVICE LEGGINGS, Inc 
244 BROADWAY BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to Domestic and Foreign | Govern- 
ments, Military Sch ,org ,etc. 


U.S.ARNY = BUGLE 




































ET this regulation 
Bugle;builtin“G” with 
tuning slide to “F”. 
Length 15 inches. Made of 
highly polished brass, with 
mouthpiece; formerlysold for 
$5.50. Now made especially for Bugle Corps 
and Boy Scouts. A real bargain, sold direct 
from factory. Yourmoney back if notsatisfied 
after 10 day trial. 


FREE BOOK CONTAINS 
ARMY & NAVY BUGLE CALLS 


With every order we will send free book containing 
Army & Navy Bugle Calls, and catalog of excep- 
tional bargains in cornets, — fifes, etc. 
Don’t buy until you get our prices. 


BLORITE INSTRUMENT “Hous 
ance e Naperville, — 




















How Many Miles 
have you ridden 


on those bike tripsto camp- back 
and forth to ‘‘meets’’—all around 
the countryside where a fellow 
wants to know distances? Geta 


Needeu 


CYCLOMETER 


end your record’s right there on your 
_ eo always = re; acing, 





idle. up 0,000 
miles; the black on White — 
tenths of a mile. id fy al 1 dealers, 
or—send $1.25 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., 37, Sazcont, St: 














o_o MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Prat vet Thrifty Boy Scout can 
4 make Big Money getting sub- 
scriptions to Dr. Frank Crane’s 

Magazine “DEMOCRACY”. 
Easy Work. Big Profits, Sells 

on sight. For particulars, address 

REILLY-PARKS 
18 West 34th Street, New York 
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Under Two Eagles 


(Continued from page 22) 
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having been seen to enter the estate. 

In the afternoon, Solntsev sent scouts 
forward to ascertain whether the adjoin- 
ing estate was occupied by the enemny, 
and on their return we were ordered to 
proceed cautiously towards it. 

We had barely reached it when a dozen 
or more dogs began to bark vigorously. 
A sky-rocket from the enemy’s estate fol- 
lowed by another and then a third, told 
us that the dogs had reported our pres- 
ence to the Huns. At the first flare, we 
led our horses into a stone building and 
ourselves lay prone outside ready for a 
possible attack. 

A storm of machine-gun bullets struck 
a wooden building near where we were 
lying, indicating that the enemy’s illumi- 
nations had disclosed our exact position. 


S the enemy’s aim became more ac- 

curate with each succeeding flare, we 
were ordered to change our positions con- 
stantly. This continued for nearly an 
hour, during which time we expected them 
to storm our estate at any moment, but 
it soon became evident that they had an- 
other plan in view. While the fire from 
the original direction was sustained, sud- 
denly we were fired upon from the rear 
and from the left as well! 

“Who will volunteer to get through 
and carry a message to our forces at 
Betigola?” Capt. Solntsev asked, after 
he had explained our predicament. “If 
we don’t get help. before morning we 
shall be annihilated!” 

A dozen or more of us jumped for- 
ward. 

“Gavril Kolnin, we'll give you the 
honor.: Step forward!” 

He handed this trooper a note which 
he hastily scribbled, read it to him, and 
wished him good luck. Without another 
word, the soldier plunged into the dark- 
ness and disappeared from sight. 

Shortly afterward, the enemy began to 
fire on us from the right flank. We were 
now completely surrounded. I was lying 
not far from our machine-gun and I 
heard one of the men remark that it 
would have been better for us if some of 
us had remained in the woods with the 
gun so that we could have bothered the 
Germans from two angles. 

This idea seemed to me a good one. I 
suggested it to the commander. 

“If you will let me take the machine- 
gun and some vf our men to the right of 
the estate, Captain, we might surprise 
the enemy and perhaps have a chance to 
break through their cordon!” 

He decided to give the plan a trial. 
From a dozen or more volunteers, he de- 
tailed ten men to go with me to put it 
into execution. Stassie was one of the 
party. 

The captain ordered our men to cease 
firing for a full minute and then to re- 
sume. for two minutes, following this 
schedule four times. After the fourth 
spell of firing, we were to move over rap- 
idly to the right and to set our machine- 
gun .several hundred yards nearer the 
enemy. 

Fortunately for us, this maneuvre was 
carried out without discovery, the enemy’s 
flares having ceased temporarily. We 
were no sooner located in our new posi- 
tion than Stassie suggested that if we 
would obey his orders, he would show 
us a way to break through the German 
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OFFICIAL 
BOSTON AGENTS 
or 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION 


Wear resisting 
school clothing, 
for Boys. -Also 
Hats, Shoes and 
Furnishings. 7s 


“Sescannt 


je. —- aa STORE 








Build and Fly 
a Model of the 


NC-4 


Here’s another new “IDEAL” Model Aero- 
———— celebrated Naval-Curtiss Seaplane— 
first to cross the Atlantic Ocean—a strictly 
y ort ‘plane every American boy will want 
to build! This Model is a dandy; 4% feet 
across the planes and a true, scale-model 
duplicate of the real NC-4. Guaranteed to rise 
from the water and webs a perfect flight under 
its own power. a set of “IDEAL” 
Accurate Scale Plans, lon Building and 
ae | Instructions, and build this wonderful 
Aeroplane right away. 


Plans and Instructions for 50 
building a 414-ft Model NC-4 Cc 


Other Plans and Instructions at 
the following prices, all postpaid: 


DE HAVILLAND BATTLE — 35c 


Curtiss Military Tractor, - 25¢ 
Bleriot Monoplane, - - - 25c 
Nieuport Monoplane, - - - - 25c 
Taube Monoplane, ruts - 25c 


Cecil Peoli Racer, - - " - 25¢ 


‘IDEAL’? Model Aeroplane Construction Outfits, con- 
spining 4 all parts and materials needed to build these "Model 
, oes mee are sold by leadi: Toy, eating Goods and 

t Stores. Ask for them at your store. 


IDEAL" Model Aeroplane Gatalog, 
48 pages, S cents postpaid 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Established in 1911 
Cor. Wooster & Houston St. \ 
New York City 





























THE MARBLE WOODCRAFT KNIFE 


is the result of the ideas of many hunters and expert knife designers. 
It meets every need. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping bone, 
etc. High-grade steel-bevel blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 4}in., 
leather handle 3} in ; weight 60z. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50 including sheath. 


National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for fish and 
game, changes in fish and game laws, and 
a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. Nationa] Sportsman tells you 


—We will send this Marble Woodcraft Knif d th 
SP ECIAL OFF ER National Tositieanan tae o shee wale: = er of $ ec 


National Sportsman Magazine, 


217 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me the Woodcraft Knife and the 


National Sportsman for a whole year. 


what to do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps and 
blinds, how to train hunting dog, how to 
preserve your trophies, how to start a gun 
club, how to build a rifle range. 

No book or set of books you can buy 
will give you the amount of up-to-date in- 
formation about life in the open that you 
can get from a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman. Special information 
furnished to subscribers at all times, Free 
of Charge. Yearly Subscription Price $1.00. 
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That’s When You Need 
Brake Dependability 


—when you've got to stop sud- 
denly or when the road ahead 


takes a deep dip! That’s when 
you thank your lucky star your 
wheel is equipped with a 


Corbin Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


A slight pressure, a gradual slow- 
down; a bit harder, a full, jarless 
halt. Easily controlled, easy on 
your bicycle, adds much to riding- 
comfort. 


Catalog contains everything you 
want to know. Sent anywhere. 


Corbin Screw Corporation 
American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 























LS 
66 H, boy—what relief!’’ 
Trampin’ and runnin’ 


and tusslin’ and bikin’ 


all day, and then—Sloan’s Lini- 


ment on the stiff, sore muscles and 


joints, just like the big athletes 


use it for quick, comforting re- 
lief! No pains and aches in a 
little while to take the joy out 
offun. Penetrates without rubbing. 
Keep it handy and stay fit and 
limbered up. Druggists every- 
where. 30c, 60c, $1.20. 


Liniment 
Heep 1t handy 








| soaked through. 











25 E. Washington St. 


YOU NEED NOT 


STAMMER 


Many have been cured by my system. Com- 
plete cure in from four to five weeks’ treat- 
ment. 


t Terms according to arrangements. 
Write or call for details and references. 

CHARLES PFERDMENUES, 
Chicago 
Tel, Rand. 3431 








line and get through to the woods in safety. 

He lit a match under his overcoat, 
placed three Russian cigarettes in his 
mouth and lit them, inhaling so that he 
produced a considerable flare. Then he 
disappeared in the darkness, with the 
parting injunction to make our dash for 
the forest when he fired his revolver four 
times. 


Pp ty later, about one hundred 
and fifty yards nearer the German 
lines, we observed a strange movement of 
a red flare in the air. It was like a huge 
firefly flying in circles, only, it travelled 
faster than any fire-fly. The Germans 
must have noticed it too for they ceased 
firing—undoubtedly suspecting a trick on 
our part. Then came four pistol shots 
in quick succession, and we dashed for 
the woods, 

We got our machine-gun to work with- 
out delay and fired our rifles as fast as 
we could pull the triggers and reload. 

Our ruse worked. The men who had 
surrounded the estate, surprised by the 
fire from the woods and thinking we had 


received reinforcements, ran for their 
estate, dozens of them being caught, 
however, by our machine-gun fire. The 


rest of our squadron seized the oppor- 
tunity to escape from the estate, mount- 
ing their horses and dashing for the woods 
where we were already safely sheltered. 

But where was Stassie? I was so sure 
that he had paid with his life for the trick 
which had saved the squadron that I 
voiced my fear to the soldier who was 
manning the machine-gun. Before he 
could answer, a voice from the darkness 
cried: 

“Stop the shooting a moment—and give 
me a chance to get out of this hole!” 

We stopped our fire immediately and 
Stassie came running toward. us. He 
had spent half-an-hour in a hole half- 
filled with mud and water and he was 
The tips of his fingers 
had been burned by the cigarettes he had 
used as a torch, but otherwise he was un- 
harmed. 

A canvass of our members revealed that 
eleven of us were wounded and five were 
missing. 


N the morning we were ordered to re- 

sume our attack, but when we came to 
the edge of the woods we observed that 
it was in flames. 

Half of our number was ordered to 
take possession and the other half to re- 
occupy the estate we had held the night 
before. I was among the latter and 
when we got to the scene of our last 
night’s battle, we searched for our miss- 
ing. We found two of them dead and 
two more badly wounded, but the fifth 
we could find nowhere, and we assumed 
that the poor fellow must have been cap- 
tured. Our horses were where we had 
left them and unharmed, although the 
stone building was fairly plastered with 
bullets. 

Ten of our men were assigned to carry 
our wounded to Betigola and the rest of 
us took the road in our usual formation. 

Five miles along the road we came to 
another estate which we occupied, and 
Stassie and I were detailed to establish 
a listening post about half a mile up the 
road that night. 

When we reached the spot indicated, 
Stassie suggested that we dig a trench. 

“Tt would be better for our health— 
and besides our forms might mar the 
beauty of the scenery!” he declared—a 
sentiment in which I readily concurred. 
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with magnifying power equal to 

Sammie’s Vest Pocket Telescope 

will weigh at least three pounds 

and cost you from $10.00 to 

$100.00. Save your money 

and preserve your comfort 
by using 











A Practical Tele- 
most remarkable 


scope—the 
optical specialty of the times. 
Fills a real need for Boy Scouts 
and other out-door people. 


PRICE IN NEAT CASE, $1.50 
COLUMBIAN OPTICAL CO. 


211 S. 16th St. Omaha, Nebr. 














Don't worry 
about punctures 


Treat Both Tires with 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


and forget about 
costly repairs 


Your Tires will Last 
Twice as Long 


- 25c a tube 
At all dealers 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 


Buffalo N. Y. 








Allthe Parts&Plans 


<7 50 Cents Prepaid 
at YS —DON’T SEND STAMPS— 
aw Made in a jiffy. 
Fly it around your yard. 

Made very nifty. 
A toy you won't discard. 
NIFTY NOVELTY & TOY CO. 
NEWAR; N, J.., 
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npn MILITARY SCHOOL "* Nein, 


8. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge says: 
OTe is a great pleasure to me to know that a school 
with the history and standing of the Allen School 
has taken up with such seriousness and complete- 
ness the work of giving military training to its 
pupils. This ts something that all our large schools 
and all our colleges and universities ought to do."’ 
A country school ten miles from Boston. Where 
the boy’s development is moulded under military 
discipline. College preparatory and elective courses 
under mature and experienced teachers. Small 
classes permit personal attention and create a feel- 
ing of fellowship between teachers and student. 
Fine modern buildings, home-like dormitories. 
Younger boys in separate residences under the di- 
rect care of house masters and mothers. Every 
facility for indoor and outdoor sports with gym- 


nasium, swimming pool, and athletic fields. For 
booklet address 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 


Waltham Street, West Newton, Mass. 























‘Holderness School 


FOR BOYS PLYMOUTH, N.H. 
1 
a 
4 
Vive buildings. Twenty acres. Pre- 
pares for Colleges and ‘Technical 


Schools. Ranks with the highest grade 

schools in New England, yet the tuition 

is moderate. Individual influences and 

instruction. Modern gymnasium. Ath- 

letic field, running track. Skating. In- 

vigorating winter sports. 40th year. 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector 


~_ 
—— 


FIFE &DRUM 
INSTRUCTION 


Let your troop be known by learning 
to play well in public, using this practical 
and simplified method. 

Quick results obtained, Patriotic, Re- 
ligious and Popular music taught in this 
course. 

Scout troops and Boys’ Clubs our spe- 
cialty. 

SCRIBES, write for particulars and free 
sample lessons. 


SMITH & KELOW SYSTEM 
1419 Cleveland Ave. CHICAGO, ILL- 
Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 


/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or my oo for70- vO pase? book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its ” It tells how I 
cured myself after aelie and Care. 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 19g Bogee Building, Indian: polis 

































Our trench dug, we made ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, but a cold wind 


blew up and it began to rain again. We 
were soon drenched to the skin. 
“Better get a little sleep, . Paul!” 


Stassie suggested, “ you look dead!” 

“T feel it, but how about you?” 

“Well, I won’t be far away—sleeping, 
perhaps, in a more comfortable place.” 

‘ 

MAY have dozed off, but I kept one 

eye and both ears open most of the 
time, and suddenly I heard a noise from 
afar like the motor of an aeroplane. I 
thought at first that I was dreaming, 
but the noise came nearer and nearer as 
though the machine were coming our 
way. I jumped towards Stassie, who 
was sound asleep in the trench and shook 
him. 

“ Stassie,” I yelled, 
plane?” 

“Sure it’s an aeroplane, you idiot!” he 
answered, turning over on his side and 
closing his eyes again. “I brought one 
along on my horse.” 

The motor was now too plain to be mis- 
taken, however, and Stassie jumped to 
his feet. 

“By Jove, Paul! You're half-right, 
but your aeroplane is a motor-cycle 
German motor-cycle, too! It’s good for 
about two minutes more and then—pff!” 
and with a snap of his fingers he indicated 
the fate that was in store for the oncom- 
ing machine. 

With his overcoat, his ammunition belt 
and mine he formed a rope, from which 
he hung our rifles and other equipment, 
except our revolvers, and taking one end 
of the improvised barricade he crossed 
to one side of the road and told me to 
take the other end and go to the other 
side. 

“Now then, Paul!” Stassie whispered, 
“hold on for all you’re worth!” 

When the machine was almost on us, 
Stassie yelled: 

“Careful there, or you’ll bust your ma- 
chine!” 

The next instant the belt was jerked 
out of my hands, the motor-cycle skidded 
across the wet road, and I was flung to 
the gutter. 

I got up quickly and rushed towards 
Stassie who was being pounded by the 
two Germans as hard as they could work 
their fists. In the excitement, I forgot 
my revolver, and jumped into the melee 
swinging at the Huns a hard as I could 
with my fists. 

One of the Germans stopped pounding 
Stassie long enough to grab me by the 
leg and down I went. He pulled me to- 
wards him and drawing back his arm 
aimed a blow at my face. If he had 
landed, I am sure he would have knocked 
my nose clear through the back of my 
head, but I drew up my right leg and 
kicked him in the stomach, and_ then, 
with my left knee, caught him a terrific 
blow on the side of the head, and he fell 
backward unconscious, 


“TIsn’t that an aero- 





EANWHILE, Stassie had succeeded 
in seizing the other fellow by the 
throat, and the next instant, a flash from 
a revolver reminded me of my own, but 
when I reached for it I found it was gone. 
A second flash revealed Stassie still hold- 
ing his prisoner and, with his revolver, 
covering the other fellow who was just 
recovering from the stunning blow I had 
given him. 
Then a squad of our men arrived, at- 
tracted by the shots, and we got a chance 
to breathe. 











There is a wonderful opportunity right 
now for boys who like electricity. Boys 
who are ambitious and will train them- 
selves in spare time can step into positions 
just as soon as they are ready. Good sal- 
aries are offered to start with splendid 
chances for rapid promotion, 


For 27 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training boys for suc- 
cess in electricity and over 200 other subjects. 
They will help you prepare right at home for 
a position in the line of electrical work you like 
best—or in any other work that appeals to you. 
Thousands of boys, through I. C. S. training, 
have stepped into fine jobs, but never were 
opportunities so great as now. 

Let the I. C.S. help you. Choose the work you like 
best inthe coupon below, then mark and mail it today. 
This doesn’t obligate you in the least, and it will bring 
you information that will start you on a successful 
career. This is your chance. Don’t let it slip by. 
Mark and mail this coupon now, 


— oe owe oe == TEAR OUT HERES ow ow oe == 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 8577, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can euity for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


OHEMIOCAL ENGINEER 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
ectrician 
Electric Wiring 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 




















Show Card Writer 
Heavy Electric Traction Outdoor on Painter 
Electrical Draftsman RAILROADER 
Electric Machine Designer ILLUSTRATOR 
Tele; h Ex; DESIGNER 
Pra cal Te I BOOKKEEPER 





lephon ; 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Ship Draftsman 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Traffic Management 











Machine Shop Practice Commercial Law 
Bey ne vd GOOD ENGLISH 
Gas moe STATIONARY ENGINEER 
CIVIL ENGINEER CIVIL SERVIC 
Surveying and Mapping Railway Mail Clerk 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENG ‘extile Overseer or Supt. 
pon vent 2 AGRIOULT URE 
Architectural Drafts’ Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry 
Sheet Metal Worker Automobiles Italian 
Neme. 
Present 
Occupati 
Street 
and No 
City State. — 











Randolph-Macon Academy (Military) 

Branch of Randolph-Macon System. In Valley 
of Virginia. Equipment $100,000. Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. 
Gym, Athletics. $400. 28th session opens Sept. 
16th. Chas. L. Melton, A.M., Prin., Box ° 
Front Royal, Va. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 8 to 13, under the same manage- 
ment as Randolph-Macon Academy, in separate building. “The 
same methods which have brought success will be used -in 
Junior School. For catalog address Principal, Drawer 429. 














to obtain their badges. By 
writing = ey earn their 
poe god easier. 


WE HELP SCOUTS 


It costs atte for our plat laini Bn b Ipful sont 
iT o in exp! ning our he 
write tomorrow. DO it TODAY! If you pneiotul proceea. 


New York vole Dept. E, 820 Lexington Ave., N. vc C. 
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The Latch String is 
Always Out 


at the 
Scout Supply Store at 
National Headquarters 





Boy Scouts of America 

Here scouts and officials from 
Greater New York and other parts 
of the country always find a cordial 
welcome and helpful, prompt and 
efficient service. Conveniently 
located at 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


On the ground floor of the Fifth 
Avenue Building, right where you 
can find it without any trouble. 

A complete stock of uniforms, offi- 
cial scout equipment and supplies is 
always available here, and experi- 
enced and courteous sales clerks in 
attendance. 

Open from 8.30 a. m. to 6 p. m. Daily 
COME AND PAY US A VISIT 

















: Blast 
Lacquered 


y spot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 
Dig Es thousands of this model for 
the new army. They are finished to har- 
monize with the khaki uniforms. | 

Send us $4.25 and we will ship Bugle 
subject to three days’ trial. If you are 
not pleased, return the Bugle and we will 


immediately refund your money 





se y ail if 
Bugle can be sent _to you by ma 
postage is included. Weight when packed, 
1 lb. 9 oz. 


Grand Rapids Band instrument Co. 


1062 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers Band Instruments 














Big Band Catalog sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to 
the highest priced cornets in the world. 
Used by the Army and Navy. Send for 
big catalog; liberally illustrat- 
ed, fully descriptive. Mention 
what instrument interests you. 
Freetrial. Easy payments. Sold 
by leading music stores every- 
where, 


LYON & HEALY 


56-98 Jackson Boulev’d, Chicago 











STAMMER 


If you stammer, attend no stammering school till you 
get my big new FREE bovuk and special rate, Largest 
and most successful school inthe world, cu } ms 
of defective speech by advanced natural m rite 
today. North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc. 
2°28 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 





| building to its foundations. 





Brought before Captain Solntsev, the 
Germans admitted, through me as inter- 
preter, that they had been on their way 


to the estate from which we had driven | 


the Germans the night before, and a 
message in their pockets revealed that 
large enemy forces were on their way to 
meet ours. 

The following morning, we: started off 
again. A couple of Cossacks who over- 
took us told us that some 10,000 of our 
men were in the vicinity and that, in all 
probability, our squadron would be sent 
back to rest-billets, as our services would 
no longer be needed. That was the first 
cheering news we had received in many 
days. 

We soon received word to turn back, 
and after riding some ten minutes we 
ran into the advance-guard of the forces 
the Cossacks had referred to. 

A little further on we met the general 
of the corps and his staff, to whom our 
commander gave a report of our work 
and who then reviewed us. 


OR the next four miles, we passed one 

continuous column of_ infantry 
cavalry on their way to the front. Follow- 
ing them came the machine-gun corps, 
the engineer corps, the light artillery and 
then some more infantry, a Red Cross 
Unit, an aeroplane corps, telegraph and 
telephone companies, kitchens and _ food 
transports, and other military units. 

At length we reached Betigola, where 
we spent five memorable days, although 
our pleasure was somewhat clouded by the 
fact that our commander, Captain 
Solntsev, was retired on account of ill- 
health. 

Our company commander, Porutchik 
Panusev, was promoted to the captaincy 
of the squadron, and was succeeded by a 
young fellow fresh from an officers’ school 
—Porutchik Lavronsev. He did not look 
to be more than 18 years of age, and 
we felt that it was influence that had se- 
cured him the position rather than merit. 

We really had a very good time, and 
felt particularly happy and care-free be- 
cause word drifted through to us that our 
forces had captured the town of Rossieny, 
driving the enemy back seventy miles and 
capturing many prisoners, a number of 
whom we saw passing through Betigola. 

With these reports to cheer us, we were 
quite at a loss to understand a terrific 
cannonading which broke out the last 
night of our furlough and which shook our 
We finally 
concluded that it must be from our own 


| guns firing at aeroplanes. 


During the night we were awakened 


| again, however, several heavy explosions 


coming one right after another. 

Suddenly there came a drilling sound, 
a loud buzzing and shrieking, and a shell 
flew right over our heads and exploded 
on the other side of the village. Another 
landed a moment later in about the same 
spot. Then came a third, which exploded 
right in the center of the village. 

We were being bombarded! 

To be Continued in the October Boys’ Lire 


COUT WALLACE WOOD, of Emer- 

son, Arkansas, boasts that about eight 
miles from his home is a tree which was 
planted by Andrew Jackson on his march 
to New Orleans in 1815. The general 
stuck his riding stick in the ground as he 
stopped for water, and left it there. Now 
it is a tree 50 feet high with a trunk 4 
feet in diameter. 


and | 
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On Nature’s Trail — 
(Continued from page 29) 








are also many common shrubs of which the 
leaves, if eaten, produce unpleasant re- 
sults. Among these are the common 
privet, the elder, holly and laburnum. 

Plane tree leaves will cause in some 
people an illness resembling a bad attack 
of hay fever, and this not through chew- 
ing, but merely handling them. The eyes 
become red and swollen, while nose and 
throat are sore and inflamed. 

Quite a number of plants are possessed 
of short hairs on their stems or leaves, 
which will cause a rash to break out upon 
sensitive skins. One such is the Primula 
obconica, which is one of the commonest 
pot plants in greenhouse or on window- 
sill. 

Bulbs of the Roman hyacinth are cov- 
ered with a sort of light scale, which comes 
off on the hands and sets up an unpleasant 
irritation which sometimes spreads up the 
arms. 

Many who work in conservatories or 
glass houses often find that hyacinths 
cause severe eye trouble. The idea is that 
the pollen is the irritating cause. 








? ° the Boy Scouts’ 

Oys 1 e Magazine is issued 

monthly by the Boy 

; Scouts of America. 

It is the official magazine of that great 

organization and is devoted to the best in- 
terests of EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys ; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; 
Stories about camping, woodcraft, handi- 
craft, scouting, trailing, signaling, base- 
ball, football, basketball, animals—in fact, 
every sport, recreation or activity in boys’ 
life, presented for the entertainment of 
all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest 
“boy story” writers. Every issue pro- 
fusely illustrated, with pe Ma cover, 
sketches by famous artists, and photo- 
graphs from all over the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to 
know about Scouting, and instructions 
that help Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the 
United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by 
us. Subscribers in Canada must add 10 
cents to yearly subscription price for post- 
age; foreign subscription requires 25 cents 
extra. 








If the magazine arrives 
Renewals with a renewal order blank 
enclosed it means your subscription has 
expired. Address on the wrapper indicates 
the month with which your subscription 
ends. Tear off this address and send it 
in with the price of a renewal subscrip- 
tion, and you will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads’’ Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ 
LIFE are carefully investigated and ap- 
proved by the Editorial Board of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ LIFE, but 
worth while for the boys to have. 

In every case the article advertised is 
first submitted for examination, as evi- 
dence that all claims made with reference 
to it are as represented. 

The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only con- 
siderate, but scrupulously careful to have 
all of their dealings harmonize with Scout 
standards, and thus reflect credit upon the 
Boy Scout Movement. 


we a 
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Dubbelbilt Features: 11. Repair kit. 12. 
Resisis water. 13. Sanitary lining. 14, 
fHouble seat. 15. Louble thickness knee. 
16. Seams won't rip. 17. Louble-sewn 
pockets. 18. Buttons riveted on. 19. “Gor- 
crnor Fastener,”” makes knee straps adjust- 
able. 20. Knee rub protection, 


Pubbelbilt Features: 1. “Cravenette’’ finish. 

2. Retains shape. 3. Front won't break. 

4. Seams won't rip. 5. /’ouble thickness 

elbow. 6. Collar hugs neck. 7. Rip-proof 

pockets. 8. Buttons won't come off. 9.- 

Guaranteed farics. 10. Pockets double 
wn 


Boys DUBBELBI LT clothes 


CGwenelle Finished 


@CG.us PALO 


Guaranteed for 6 Months Service 


INE out the “hot” ones, boys—and don’t worry OTHERS: Dubbelbilt Clothes are priced uni- 
about your clothes—if they’re Dubbelbilt. The formly through the United States at $14.75, 
boy who wears Dubbelbilt doesn’t get blamed if sleeve $16.75 and $18.75. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 
or pocket rips when some other fellow “just touches” it. See and examine Dubbelbilt Clothes at the clothing 
Mothers buy Dubbelbilt Clothes because store where you see them displayed and advertised. 


Ask especially to see Dubbelbilt suit No. 
7072 at $16.75. It’s made in all wool blue 
serge, Cravenette finished. Note the little 
coat—almost grown-up style—with the smart 
waist-seam under a removable belt. There’s 
another one, too, No. 7027, in corduroy, 
Cravenette finished, at $14.75, that you'll like. 
Notice the famous Walcloth fabrics—grays, browns, 
greens, and olive—blue serge and mixtures, too. 
Should you not find Dubbelbilt Clothes at your store, 
you may order direct from us by sending your boy’s size 
and a money order for the price of suit you select—No. 


7072 at $16.75 or No. 7027 at $14.75. 


they’re real boys’ suits, made to stand rough- 
and-tumble service, and because they give 
double service where the wear comes. Made 
with double thickness of cloth at all wear 
points—twenty special Dubbelbilt long-wear 
features. 

And we guarantee that should rip, hole or 
tear appear within six months, we will repair 
the garment free. 

Made in just the styles and patterns that 
boys like best. Tell mother you want your 
next suit to be a Dubbelbilt. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’ CLOTHES, INC., BROADWAY AT 1lth STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Fisk Bicycle Club Members 
Know Where The Fishin’s Good 


Bicycle Club.” It tells how to organize and con- 
duct your club—how to arrange race meets, club 
runs and all kinds of competitions and excursions, 


Trust the rnembers of Fisk Bicycle Clubs to know 
where fun is and how to get there. 


Every Fisk Club is in touch with all the other 
clubs—and they pass the word along whenever 
they've found a special way of having a good time. 


Are you a member of a Fisk Bicycle Club? 


If you are not, and would like to, we will be 
glad to help you start one. 


Write for the free book “How to form a Fisk 


No obligation on your part—no dues to pay. 


The Club Magazine, “Fisk Club News,” is sent 
free to members. Ask for a sample copy and 
see how Thirty Thousand other keen, vigorous, 
healthy, live young Americans are enjoying them- 
selves during the summer. 


Get together with your friends and start a club. 


Fisk Club Chiey 
Fisk Rubber Company 


FISK 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


TIRES 


Mention this magazine when writing 
Visible Value 


BICYCLE 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 








